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400 NORTH BROADWAY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Moving into our new business home is now 
in process. Located a short distance from our 
present address, we expect the moving job to 
be completed by the end of January, 1950. 

The functionally designed interior of The 
Bruce Building provides adequate facilities for 
the publication of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BoARD JOURNAL and all the other Bruce pub- 
lishing enterprises. 

In announcing the completion of our new 
home, we express our grateful appreciation for 
the recognition and support which has come 
to us over the many years since our business 
was established and has made this accomplish- 


ment necessary and possible. 
‘seen » deb 
ANNUAL INDEX 

The index for Vol. 119 has been stapled in the center of this issue 
so that it can easily be removed when binding the issues into one 
volume. Government regulations require that the pages of the index 
be numbered as reading pages. When these pages of the index 
are removed page 36 and 41 will be consecutive pages. 

The index for volume 119 covers issues from July through 
December. 

The index for volume 118 — January through June 
had by writing to the home office 
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children can’t be measured in dollars and cents . . 
yet the cost of providing comfortable and healthful 
classroom air conditions with Herman Nelson 


Unit Ventilators is surprisingly low. 
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Learning by Doing — 


Internships for the Neophyte 


Learning any profession from a book 
has obvious limitations. Professions deal 
with people, and people just won’t stand 
still long enough to be diagramed in print. 
The bundle of drives and motives which 
make up an individual cannot be squeezed 
into a neat mold. There are too many rough 
corners left protruding around the edges. 
Yet much of our training in school adminis- 
tration, by its devotion to academic details, 
simply detours around the complex human 
problems in its path. 

It does this by becoming preoccupied 
with clerical details. It puts on its cellu- 
loid collar and its cuff protectors and 
neatly tends to its ledgers. Humanity roars 
by the windows, ignored, while virtue and 
sterile diligence prevail inside. 

This overdose of clerical sedatives has 
its advantages, of course. There must be 
some relaxation from the din of adminis- 
trative battle. But to give young appren- 
tices the impression that school adminis- 
tration is a smooth and soothing job that 
can be performed by the methodical appli- 
cation of patiently acquired academic rules 
is to foster delusion and invite failure. 

All of the professions have sought reality 
and human understanding, in some degree 
at least, through the use of internships. 
Medicine has recognized that it operates on 
the body of a human person, not a speci- 
men, and provides its hospital internships. 
The Law does not live by statutes alone. It 
knows that its students must meet people 
before they have been turned into codified 
concrete, and has begun to set up its 
legal-aid clinics. 

In the training of teachers, too, this is 
a widely used device. It is underemphasized 
in many instances, and not too carefully 
organized in others, but operating never- 
theless. Internships for school administra- 
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tors, on the other hand, cannot be said to 
have functioned on any appreciable scale 
anywhere, for any length of time. Seldom 
has the mature judgment of experienced 
school board members and administrators 
been used extensively in training new men. 

Yet internships furnish one of the best 
means — perhaps the only means— for 
introducing the young candidate, carefully 
trained in theory and mechanical tech- 
niques, to the important, intangible human 
factors with which he must deal skillfully 
in order to succeed as an administrator. 

The past failure to use the adminis- 
trative internship successfully does not 
mean that it was ignored. What has been 
lacking is the will really to make it work 
as an important part of the advanced 
training of school administrators. Perhaps 
internships did not seem mecessary, as 
young, not too well-trained men, discovered 
their abilities or failures in dealing with 
people by simple trial and error. Failure 
on the job screened out the misfits. 

But even in an earlier period much waste 
resulted from this careless process. Now, 
with the much greater emphasis on sounder 
and more extensive professional education 
of administrators, it is not possible, during 





training, to ignore the most important single 
factor in the determination of their success 
or failure. Rightly, therefore, we find in- 
creasing emphasis on the need to use in- 
ternships in the training of school leaders. 
So far that discussion has not been 
transformed into effective action. 

Fully recognizing the value of such a 
program, what objectives might be listed 
for an internship plan for the advanced 
training of school administrators? Here 
are some of the values which have been 
recognized or might be recognized. 


1. An administrative internship offers op- 
portunities for training in the tech- 
niques of leadership and in the under- 
standing of people. 

2. An administrative internship will help 
to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice. 

3. An administrative internship will give 
students a broader, more comprehen- 
sive view of the situation in its entirety, 
and will provide a firsthand knowledge 
of co-ordinated functioning. 

4. An administrative internship will aid 
in the development of skill in the 
techniques as well as the knowledge 
essential in administration. 

5. An administrative internship will help 
to shorten the long road to adminis- 
trative posts. 


If these advantages may be gained what 
experiences must we provide in order to 
reach the listed objectives? A good many 
might be named. A few will be discussed 
under three main headings: (1) the coach- 
ing of interns by lay and professional 
leaders in the recognition of intangible 
human relationships; (2) arranging for 
the assumption of some responsibility on 
the part of the intern; (3) provision for 
close observation of experienced school 
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heads, lay and professional, and partici- 
pation in a variety of routine situations. 


1. ‘Coaching of Interns in the Recognition 
of Intangible Human Relationships 


It is this quality of understanding people 
and being able to deal with them effectively 
that is crucial in school administration. 
A school leader needs to be a skilled 
social engineer, who is fully aware of the 
subtle human relationships involved, and 
able to cope with them in securing school 
stability and progress. 

The intern should, therefore, be provided 
with coaching by experienced school leaders 
so that he may (a) learn how the nature 
of a problem may be altered by the situ- 
ation, by the people concerned, or by the 
current issues in the community. 

A dispute between one teacher and a 
parent may not follow at all the pattern 
of a dispute between another teacher and 
the same parent over the same issue. The 
personalities of the two teachers will make 
separate and distinct problems out of the 
same situation. Again, a curriculum revision 
program that might be routine at one time 
will be an uphill battle in the face of 
factional criticism, even concerning another 
issue, and will be impossible in the face 
of a 3-R revolution. The skilled leader 
recognizes these differences and acts ac- 
cordingly. The neophyte would run head 
on into a whirlpool of controversy unless 
coached to recognize the obstacles. 

The intern may be coached in (6) the 
development of a sense of timing, of know- 
ing when to make an administrative move 
and when to defer it. When is resolute 
action likely to be successful and when 
doomed to defeat? When is hesitation 
sensible and when is it cowardly? The 
answers are not as subjective as they may 
seem. Successful board members and ad- 
ministrators show a pattern of sound 
decisions. If there is a pattern it can be 
learned, and there is little opportunity out- 
side of an internship for learning this 
pattern before entering an actual position. 

The intern may be coached to recognize 
(c) the changing nature of society and of 
education, and the necessity of adapting to 
these changes promptly. 

One of the more obvious failures in 
administration has been the tendency to 
continue to operate on ancient premises 
long after their usefulness has declined. 
This was safe as long as the community 
slept, but the people have had a disconcert- 
ing habit of awakening suddenly and of in- 
dignantly finding the school still stretched 
out in the shade. Obviously only a wide- 
awake school system could help the intern. 
What he needs is to acquire the habit of 
constant re-examination of the objectives of 
the school and even of its routine system of 
operation. He needs to observe how even 
a good administrator will sometimes take a 
poor procedure for granted because it was 
once greatly successful but has outlived its 
usefulness. Here is an instance when an 
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administrator’s attempt to coach an intern 
may help to keep his own thinking up to 
date as well as aid the intern. 

Coaching in (d) the development of 
sound concepts of professional ethics may 
be done in an internship situation with 
more effect than in a classroom. Concepts 
that may have been words before, become 
living ideas when acted out in a school 
system in operation. The practical school 
board member or superintendent may point 
out with telling effect the advantages of 
following definite ethical laws and con- 
ventions. He is also in a position to show 
the results of failure to do this, how 
problems are complicated and magnified by 
the unethical actions of a few individuals. 

Finally the intern may be coached (e) 
to recognize his textbook problems as he 
sees them in operation, with all their 
human ramifications. Many of them, viewed 
in this light, will not appear to be the 
same problems. All of them will have new 
meaning, meaning that could hardly be 
other than distorted unless corrected by the 
perspective provided by an extended tour 
in an actual school in operation, aiding, 
talking with, and observing school board 
members and superintendents in action. 


2. Arranging for the Assumption of Some 
Responsibility on the Part of the Intern 


There is a vast difference between study- 
ing about a profession and actually assum- 
ing responsibility for the performance of 
its functions in a real situation. An ex- 
tended period of time spent with books 
is more likely to dull the initiative than 
to whet it. Young men entering the pro- 
fession need to be energized for action 
before they leave off academic training. The 
sudden change of pace has been too much 
for some men, made sluggish through 
comfortable scholarly habits. 

Interns, therefore, should be given the 
opportunity (a) to develop self-reliance 
and resourcefulness. Experience may be 
provided which will test the mettle of the 
neophyte, and give him an idea of the 
brand of initiative that must be displayed 
if he is to compete with old hands. 

Another experience which the student 
may have in the internship situation is 
(b) the opportunity to cultivate the habit 
of making sound decisions promptly when 
they must be made, and often on the basis 
of what seems to be inadequate data. As 
a corollary to this, the neophyte needs to 
realize that there are many problems that 
will take care of themselves if the responsi- 
ble officer (whether board member or super- 
intendent) will just hold his blood pressure 
down and do nothing for a little while. Ob- 
servation of decisions in the making, and 
participation in them, will aid in the recog- 
nition of problems that must be handled 
decisively, and of others that are best left 
to simmer for a time. This is one of the 
most valuable things the young administra- 
tor can learn, and he can only learn thor- 
oughly from men who are old in experience. 
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3. Provision for Close Observation of 

Experienced School Heads, Lay and Pro- 

fessional, and Participation in a Variety of 
Routine Situations 


As interns observe experienced school 
heads in the performance of regular duties, 
and as they participate in routine affairs, 
a number of educational outcomes may be 
expected. Here are several: 


a) Observation and participation of this 
kind will provide an overview of the 
whole field, making it possible to relate 
the details to the whole organization. 

b) Participation in a variety of educational 
activities with board members, teach- 
ers, parents, pupils, and patrons will 
permit interns, in some small measure, 
to become part of a school community. 

c) An intern may receive training in 
specific techniques for dealing with 
people. 

d) Training may be provided in routine 
administrative techniques difficult or 
impossible to learn in a training course. 

e) Previous college training may be co- 
ordinated with actual practice. 


Largely routine, these activities are, 
nevertheless, important. They provide the 
feel of the job. They offer security to the 
intern, making a familiar setting out of a 
strange situation. When he goes on the job 
now he will know he has been there before. 

Even through valuable experiences were 
possible through contacts of students with 
experienced men in the field, internship 
programs, as has been pointed out, have 
not been organized on a large scale. 
Universities seemed to be the logical place 
for the organization of such plans, yet 
they have not co-ordinated readily with a 
degree program, and this has slowed down 
their acceptance. Furthermore, they have 
been foreign to the thinking of academic 
specialists, and such plans as have been put 
into operation have not always been well 
planned. Perhaps they could not have been 
under the circumstances. 

In planning internship programs, what 
has seemed to be lacking has been a proper 
degree of co-operation between university 
specialists in school administration and 
those actually working at the business of 
operating schools. The know-how of organi- 
zation needed should have come from ex- 
perienced board members and administra- 
tors, and this has been lacking. Perhaps 
they have not been asked to help. But 
even beyond this there has been another 
obstacle. Internships in school adminis- 
tration have not promised the same valu- 
able service to school systems as medical 
interns provide for hospitals. Hence there 
has been little incentive for public school 
men to assist universities in a training plan. 

A frank recognition of the fact that 
universities need to offer a great deal more 
service to schools is a prerequisite to 
the success of internship plans. The service 
needs to be direct and practical, not 

(Concluded on page 71) 
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The Evils of Localism and — 





The School Redistricting Problem 


Whether or not reorganization of school 
districts can succeed without encourage- 
ment from school finance factors is now 
being put to the supreme test. Nebraska’s 
1949 Legislature passed the ‘“Reorgani- 
zation of School Districts Act,” and of- 
ficials are now hopefully setting up ma- 
chinery to modernize the structure of the 
nearly seven thousand school districts 
which exist in that state. The people of 
Nebraska generally recognize that existing 
district structure is inadequate, but an 
undercurrent of pessimism can be detected 
among those who know the Nebraska 
situation. 

The reorganization act itself, as passed 
by the Legislature, has its shortcomings. 
Although committees must be set up in 
each county, they are not required to make 
a comprehensive study of existing con- 
ditions. Any county committee can satisfy 
legal requirements by reporting annually to 
the state committee that nothing needs to 
be done. The state committee, in turn, has 
no power to veto or disapprove the pro- 
posals of the county committees if and 
when they are submitted. In spite of these 
weaknesses, and others, the Nebraska act 
could reasonably be expected to produce 
results if it were applied to certain other 
states. In general, it is similar to the 
legislation which worked so effectively in 
Washington and Illinois. Whether it will 
work in Nebraska remains to be seen. 

It would be unfair to the people of 
Nebraska to insinuate that they are not 
as intelligent or as much interested in 
good schools as are the people of any 
other state. Although selfish interests 
operate there as they do elsewhere, one 
cannot conclude that Nebraskans in general 
are more interested in their dollars than 
they are in their children. The people of 
Nebraska will presumably support edu- 
cation to the extent that they understand 
its purposes; a comprehensive, long-range 
public relations program would conceivably 
result in a popular clamor for change even 
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though higher costs were involved. How- 
ever, for the present, financial incentives 
seem to loom large in the reorganization 
picture. Friends of better education in 
Nebraska are concerned about the willing- 
ness of the people to vote themselves out 
of school districts which have been fi- 
nancially, if not educationally, a “good 
thing.” 


The Confusing Patchwork of School 
Districts 

Recent studies by the writer and others 
have produced considerable evidence con- 
cerning the financial and organizational 
problems in Nebraska. A list of the major 
organizational problems would include the 
following: 

1. Nebraska’s school districts are not 
only too numerous, but they consist of a 
bewildering patchwork of overlapping 
elementary and high school districts. Some 
districts provide elementary schools along 
with two, three, or four years of high 
school. Some districts, organized for high 
school purposes only, offer only a two-year 
high school program. In such a case, the 
taxpayer finds himself in three different 
school tax jurisdictions: one for the ele- 
mentary school district in which he resides, 
one for the twe-year high school district in 
which he resides, and one for the county- 
wide nonresident tuition fund, in which he 
is involved by 50 per cent of the total 
levy for that purpose. An examination of 
school district boundaries in a majority of 
the counties reveals examples of organi- 
zational structure that could not easily be 
defended for either educational or financial 
effectiveness. It is obvious that something 
more than tinkering with present district 
organization will be necessary. 

2. During the school year 1946-47, a 
total of 6285 pupils, representing nearly 
one fourth of the districts in the state, were 
sent under contract to other districts. This 
practice, while undoubtedly resulting in 
somewhat better opportunities in general 
for the’pupils involved, is not a solution to 
the problem of inadequate school districts 

-it merely postpones a solution. One of 
the most significant evils of contracting for 
instruction is its effect on taxation. In 
1945-46, one-teacher elementary school 
districts in Nebraska which actually oper- 
ated a school had an average tax levy of 
9.34 mills, compared with an average levy 
of 4.95 mills in those districts which closed 
their schools and sent the pupils elsewhere. 
Despite the fact that the taxpayers in 
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operating districts pay almost twice as 
high taxes as do their guests form neighbor- 
ing districts, inter-district competition for 
the added revenues that are involved re- 
sults in the perpetuation of the practice. 
The host districts welcome the tuition 
money, and they make attractive prop- 


.ositions to surrounding districts in order 


to keep the “business” away from competi- 
tors. In view of this situation, it is not 
difficult to see why the taxpayers in the 
favored districts would look with disfavor 
on redistricting. 


The Evils of Localism 


3. A third problem, and one that is not 
unique with Nebraska, is that of extreme 
localism. In rural districts, the people have 
become so accustomed to having a school 
within sight of their front door that any 
suggestion of reorganization is viewed with 
alarm and regarded as an intrusion on their 
right of local control. More than a third 
of Nebraska’s high school pupils attended 
school under the free high school tuition 
law in 1946-47, in addition to the above 
mentioned elementary school pupils, who 
were sent out of their home districts under 
contract. The parents of all of these pupils 
have no legal control over the schools 
attended by their children — yet loss of 
control continues to be a common argument 
against reorganization. 

Nebraska is predominately a state of 
small towns. Many of these towns have 
lost population and have ceased to be the 
community centers that they once were. 
Their high schools especially are pitifully 
inadequate. In numerous instances, these 
towns are located almost within sight of 
larger centers, with good connecting roads. 
Yet local pride and local business interests 
weigh heavily in any consideration of re- 
districting. The citizens of these hamlets 
speak in glowing terms of reorganization — 
provided, of course, the local district will 
be enlarged. Perish the thought that the 
local high school, the sole remaining fugi- 
tive from institutional atrophy in town, 
should be taken away! 

4. In Nebraska the redistricting problem 
is complicated by a widespread misinter- 
pretation of the terms “reorganization” and 
“consolidation.” The history of consoli- 
dation in many states, including Nebraska, 
has not been an altogether happy one, and 
unfortunately there is a common tendency 
to think of reorganization as having an 
identical meaning. Nebraska’s consolidation 
movement, while representing an effort on 
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the part of the people to correct school 
district deficiencies, never completely 
achieved its purpose. It never was guided 
by an over-all state plan, it often produced 
heavy bonded indebtedness, and in most 
instances two or more inadequate districts 
were combined to form a larger, but still 
inadequate, district. The haunting specter 
of consolidation will be a persistent problem 
to reorganization officials. 


Desperate Need for State Aid 


Difficult as Nebraska’s current organi- 
zational problems might seem, it is proba- 
ble that the most serious impediments to 
the program of redistricting exist in the 
area of school finance. It is in this area 
that Nebraska occupies an unchallenged 
position at the bottom of the nation’s state 
systems. A few of the factors that will re- 
late in an important way to the reorgani- 
zation program are the following: 

1. State aid to schools in Nebraska is 
virtually nonexistent. Consequently, the 
burden placed upon the property tax for 
school purposes is tremendous in some dis- 
tricts, whereas other districts escape tax- 
ation for elementary school purposes entire- 
ly. This inequitable distribution of the tax 
load places a premium upon inefficient 
school district structure, since the tax rate 
tends to be lowest in those districts that 
are most in need of reorganization. Under 
present laws, the state has no financial in- 
centive to offer in order to encourage a 
change. To a considerable number of tax- 
payers, reorganization can mean only an 
increase in local taxes. The people will 
have to be convinced that larger schools 
are better schools before they will elect 
enthusiastically to increase their taxes, and 
many rural people look to nearby small 
towns for an example of “bigger and 
better” schools —- what they see is not 
always convincing. To be sure, redistricting 
should spread the tax burden more equit- 
ably and consequently, should lower the 
rates in many districts, but the majority 
of the districts do not fall in this 
classification. 

2. More than 91 per cent of Nebraska’s 
school districts serve elementary school 
purposes only. This accounts for the fact 
that more than one third of the total high 
school enrollment consists of nonresident 
pupils. Any tuition arrangement is likely 
to be faulty, and Nebraska’s is no ex- 
ception. The tuition for high school non- 
resident pupils is paid from a county-wide 
tax, excluding high school districts, on a 
per-pupil basis. In many cases, the amount 
is not sufficient to cover the actual per- 
pupil costs that are incurred, especially 
capital costs, which are often ignored in 
tuition bookkeeping. A comparison of tax 
rates tells the story: In 1945-46, the 
average total school tax levy in districts 
maintaining high schools was approximately 
64 per cent higher than the total in districts 
not maintaining high schools. It is granted 
that transportation and subsistence costs 
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often make up the difference, but in the 
few cases where the burden is equal it is 
sheer coincidence. 

This being the case, reorganization 
receives another blow. The inequitable 
distribution of taxes is forgotten in the 
scramble to attract nonresident pupils to 
the home district and away from some 
nearby rival. 


State Aid Needed for Capital Outlay 
and Transportation 


3. A formidable problem in any re- 
organization program is that of capital 
outlays. Building costs are high, and new 
buildings will be needed in many localities 
if school districts are reorganized. Since 
the state assumes none of the burden of 
financing capital outlays, many people are 
worried about the prospect of heavy bond 
levies in addition to their already over- 
burdened property tax. The experience of 
paying for new school buildings in con- 
solidated districts has left an unpleasant 
impression on many minds. If the state of 
Nebraska were to accept some of this 
responsibility, it would no doubt facilitate 
reorganization appreciably. 

4. Transportation is another problem of 
considerable significance. Rural taxpayers 
understandably do not relish the thought 
of transporting their children to and from 
school in addition to paying taxes equal to 
those on property nearer to the school. 
Nebraska does not grant state aid for 
transportation, and at present most high 
school pupils must either provide their own 
means of getting to school or pay for the 
privilege of riding on school buses, except 
in consolidated districts in which free 
transportation must be provided. Sub- 
sistence is a similar problem, especially 
in sparsely populated western Nebraska, 
where many pupils must room and board 
away from home. The people will want to 
have a good answer to this problem before 
they approve any major changes. 


Miseducation and Needed Re-education 


5. Back of Nebraska’s backwardness in 
accepting obvious reforms in matters of 
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school finance has been the potent, well- 
organized, and skillfully directed Nebraska 
Federation of County Taxpayer Leagues, 
now known as the Nebraska Tax Research 
Institute. So adept has been this organi- 
zation in selling the people of Nebraska on 
perpetuating the present system that re- 
peated efforts on the part of school people 
and others to improve the situation have 
met with complete failure. Facts and 
figures, no matter how impressive, cannot 
overnight undo the work that has been done 
in Nebraska over a period of several years 
in molding public opinion. If Nebraska’s 
way of financing education has any bearing 
on the success of the redistricting program 
that is now being undertaken, as this writer 
firmly believes it has, then the number of 
districts actually reorganized under the 
present permissive legislation will be small 
indeed. 

Educators in Nebraska seem to be faced 
with two major problems. First, a long- 
range program for re-educating the people 
is necessary on the essentials of a desirable 
combination of local and state efforts in 
supporting schools. Such a program is now 
under way, and progress is being made. 
Considerable research has been and _ is 
being produced, and this writer believes 
that it is being effectively interpreted to 
the people. Eventually it will pay off. 

The second major problem is that of 
going ahead with the present redistricting 
machinery, and attempting to present the 
issues so clearly that the people will aecept 
it even under existing circumstances. If 
only a few districts are defensibly reorgan- 
ized, the benefits might be so appealing that 
others will follow. A few optimistic 
Nebraskans believe that this will happen. 

Meanwhile, students of school dis- 
trict reorganization in other states can 
watch the progress of the plan in Nebraska 
with considerable interest. If Nebraska’s 
school districts are actually reorganized 
under the existing permissive legislation and 
with the handicaps that the program must 
endure there, then it is a hopeful sign 
elsewhere. If it works in Nebraska, it 
cannot fail any place else. 





The Board of Education, Lewiston, Idaho, in session. Left to right: Mrs. Elaine 


Fisher; Superintendent C. Ben Herron; 


Elbert Mitchell; William Rouse; Sam 


Canner; George Williamson; George Carson, clerk. (Munson Photo 
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Students and aircraft which they assembled in Clover Park Shops. 


Vocational Education Helps — 





Clover Park Becomes Air-Borne 


Sometimes careless planning leaves a school 
program up in the air. On the other hand, 
careful planning has put the Clover Park 
vocational program in the air—the type of 
long-range planning that is necessary if our 
public schools are to achieve economy and 
efficiency. Thoughtful planning with a zest 
for doing things have won for the Clover Park 
Schools a reputation that reaches beyond the 
mild Puget Sound region where the school 
system is located. 

In the late thirties, A. G. Hudtloff, superin- 
tendent of the rapidly growing young Clover 
Park district, and his staff initiated shop 
construction guaged not only to expand with a 
growing high school but also to meet any 
need which could arise from a national 
emergency. This possible emergency use was 
very important to a shop located so near 
McChord Field, Fort Lewis, and the cluster 
of other installations which comprise the Fort 
Lewis military area. Details of this emergency 
program appeared in an earlier issue of the 
ScHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL.’ 

This same article mentioned the planned 
aeronautics courses with shop, hangars, landing 
strips, etc. One by one these proposed features 

Director of Adult 
Tacoma, Wash 


r High School Shop Looks Ahead 
Journat, Nov., 1945 


Education, Clover Park Schools, 


ScuHoot Boarp 


Carlin Aden’ 


have been realized. A review of the steps 
toward this realization clearly demonstrates 


that simple and concise planning is the only 
logical road to achievement. 





Flight students receiving instruction preliminary to actual use of the Link Trainer. 
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(Left) The High School flight class with members of the administrative staff of the Clover Park High School. At extreme left, 
Harold Gray, high school principal; next, Superintendent A. G. Hudtloff; right, standing, Fred Miner, aeronautics director; right, 
kneeling, Earl Schneider, flight instructor. (Right) G.I.’s at work on engine in Clover Park shop. 
eye 4 McChord Field. To equip and staff the school’s portant procurement program for the Clover 
Modern Building Constructed shops during this period, aid was given by Park shops. This program was carried on by 

Step one in the series was the actual con- the government and the air corps; thus Clover vocational supervisor, L. T. Swall, who made a 
struction of a modern building with flexibility Park acquired valuable tools, motors, and special study of government surplus stocks 
in design “nd purpose. The value of its other equipment. available to public institutions. By having 
adaptability was realized time and again Step three came with the end of the war. places to use surplus material when it was 
during the war when classes in a variety of Like business the country over, Clover Park available, he was able to supply nearly every- 
war enterprises ranging from ship fitting and faced the problem of converting to peacetime thing needed in the Clover Park aero-training 
welding to tank maintenance and aircraft activity. This was done by obtaining approval _ setup. 
repair were installed at a moment's notice as a training school for ex-soldiers under the - —* 

Step two came with the actual emergency G.I. Bill. In this connection, Clover Park was Flight Training Offered air f 
which found Clover Park’s shops fully utilized. the first institution in the country to obtain Step four in the Clover Park aeronautic ot fi 
Several thousand mechanics, welders, and ship a government certificate to train qualified program was the establishment of actual assen 
fitters were trained to work in the civilian aircraft and engine repairmen. This important flight training in 1947. To accommodate this prese 
end of the war program. Especially important approval was granted early in 1946. The program, Clover Park rented an adjacent schow 
as a move toward a stable aircraft program training was given by a competent licensed — landing field and refurnished a near-by vacant ind 
was the training of aircraft workers for nearby _ staff directed by Fred Miner, formerly with schoolhouse for the flight classes. A trainer C.A 


3) bid 





the army air force technical training command 
Mention should be made here of the im- 


(surplus) was installed and the classes were 
offered work in meteorology, navigation, civil 





Adult high school trainees apply “dope” and fabric in 
Clover Park Hangar. 


Student G.I.’s at work in the Aircraft Engine Shop. 
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‘lover 
mn by 
ade a 
stocks 
aving 
t was 
very- An air view of the Clover Park High School Hangar and Vocational Shops. The shops are 
aining ideally lighted with saw-tooth roof windows. 
air regulations, aerodynamics and the theory the school now has a landing strip on the judged by a review of the offerings which it 
nautic of flight. Surplus aircraft was obtained and school grounds, making easy access to the _ includes: 
actual assembled by the Clover Park shops. At the vocational aero-shops and the school hangar Aircraft and engine training on a federally 
e this present time four small craft bearing the These several stages have brought to Clover approved basis is available to ex-G.I. and to 
iacent school emblem are in use by both high school Park what Superintendent Hudtloff terms a other non-high school students. 
79 and non-high school students under licensed ‘reasonably complete program of aeronautics.” 7 ; 
ee C.A.A. instructors. In addition to the airport How complete the program is may be _ Regular Schoolwork Not Slighted 
me This same training is available to regular 
a high school students with classwork so 
1, civil 








The Clover Park High School as seen from the air. The school landing strip can 
be seen at the rear of the building. 


scheduled that during four years, the student 
may complete his regular academic work as 
well as most of the work toward obtaining 
his license as a competent aircraft repairman. 
Less than a year of postgraduate work then 
will be necessary for final license approval. 

This training is received in shops which 
include completely equipped sheet metal, 
welding, aircraft, and engine departments with 
classrooms for study and training films 

High school students are receiving actual 
flight training, and also, for that matter, so are 
the teachers who, for a modest fee, are given 
several hours of theory several 
hours of actual flying. A pleasant aspect of 
the teacher program are the breakfast flights 
on Saturday mornings, during which a cruise 
over the scenic Sound Area includes breakfast 
in one of the near-by towns. A variant of the 
same idea is used by the high school students 
who, as training procedure, oc- 
casionally fly to Boeing Field in Seattle for a 
sandwich and sundae. After all, serious busi- 
ness should be accompanied by some pleasure 

which may be the reason that several of 
the Clover Park faculty commute by seaplane 
to summer school at the f 
Washington 


followed by 


accepted 


University of 
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A Christmas Memory 


A New York Principal Will Never Forget What 
Happened When She Was Eight Years Old 


James Aldredge* 


Few women in the teaching profession share 
so precious a memory of Christmas as is en- 
joyed by the principal of a New York City 
public school. Her name is Mrs. Edward 
Douglas, and when she looks back to the 
holiday season of 52 years ago, her face glows 
with a wistful tenderness. 

Small wonder, too! In that year, when this 
gracious lady was only eight years old, she 
took a pencil in her stubby hand and wrote a 
famous letter to the editor of The New York 
Sun. It read as follows: 


A Little Girl’s Inquiry 
“Dear Editor —I am 8 years old. Some of 
my little friends say there is no Santa Claus. 


Papa says, ‘If you see it in The Sum it’s so.’ 
Please tell me the truth, is there a Santa 
Claus?” 


Mrs. Douglas’ name in those days was Vir- 
ginia O'Hanlon. It was strange how well known 
that name was destined to become, all over 
the nation, just because of her childish 
curiosity. 

The chances are that in most busy news- 
paper offices, the editor would have chuckled 
over this youngster’s letter and then forgotten 
all about it. But Edward P. Mitchell, The 
Sun’s editor, was not like that. He may have 
smiled quietly as he read the childish scrawl. 
At any rate he turned the letter over to his 
assistant, Francis P. Church, for an answer. 

For Mr. Church, one of the brilliant writers 
on the staff, the request seemed absurd. He 
acted highly put out, for the idea of answering 
the youngster’s letter seemed an utter waste 
of time. 

But even as he bridled over the “assign- 
ment,” his nature must have softened. In his 
heart poured a sudden warm flood of sym- 
pathy for this trustful child. He withdrew to 
his desk to compose the most heart-warming 
editorial in the history of American journal- 
ism. Even today, people cannot read his 
answer without feeling a catch in their throats: 


No Santa Claus? 


“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They 
have been affected by the skepticism of a 
skeptical age. They do not believe except what 
they see. They think that nothing can be which 
is not comprehensible by their little minds. 
All minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s or 
children’s, are little. In this great universe of 
ours man is a mere insect, an ant, in his in- 
tellect, as compared with the boundless world 
about him, as measured by the intelligence 
capable of grasping the whole of truth and 
knowledge. 


*Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He 
exists as certainly as love and generosity and 
devotion exist, and you know that they abound 
and give to your life its highest beauty and 
joy. Alas! how dreary the world would be 
if there were no Santa Claus! It would be 
as dreary as if there were no Virginias. There 
would be no childlike faith then, no poetry, no 
romance to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in sense and 
sight. The eternal light with which childhood 
fills the world would be extinguished. 

“Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as 
well not believe in fairies! You might get your 
papa to hire men to watch in all the chimneys 
on Christmas Eve to catch Santa Claus, but 
even if they did not see Santa Claus coming 
down, what would that prove? Nobody sees 
Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is 
no Santa Claus. The most real things in the 
world are those that neither children nor men 
can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on 
the lawn? Of course not, but that’s no proof 
that they are not there. Nobody can conceive 
or imagine all the wonders that are unseen 
and unseeable in the world, 

“You tear apart the baby’s rattle and see 
what makes the noise inside, but there is a 
veil covering the unseen world which not the 
strongest man, nor even the united strength 
of all the strongest men that ever lived, could 
tear apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, 
romance, can push aside that curtain and view 
and picture the supernal beauty and glory 
beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all 
this world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. 

“No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives, and 
he lives forever. A thousand years from now, 
Virginia, nay, ten times ten thousand years 
from now, he will continue to make glad the 
heart of childhood.” 


Effect of “The Sun” Editorial 


This answer appeared as an editorial in The 
Sun on September 21, 1897. Mr. O’Hanlon 
saw it first, and he promptly brought it home, 
where he read it aloud to his little daughter. 

“It’s hard to say exactly what my feelings 
were,” Mrs. Douglas recalls, “but I was over- 
whelmed with conviction. A skeptic of eight 
couldn’t possibly doubt the printed page!” 

The editorial also delighted many other 
readers. They told friends about it, read it 
aloud to their families, and even cut it out 
and laid it away for safekeeping. Soon the 
winsome little piece began to be copied far 
and wide. Recognizing it as a classic of Amer- 
ican journalism, editors started the custom of 
reprinting it every Christmas. The result is, 
as Mr. Mitchell told in his Memoirs of an 
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Editor, that “‘Is There A Santa Claus?’ has 
probably been reprinted, as an expression of 
American Christmas sentiment, more millions 
of times than any other newspaper article 
ever written by any newspaper writer in any 
language.” 

Did Virginia O'Hanlon ever meet the gentle- 
man who made her famous? The answer is no, 
since Mr. Church’s authorship was not made 
known until after his death in 1906. But, as 
a child, Mrs. Douglas and her family once 
lived opposite him on the Shrewsbury River 
in New Jersey. She never dreamed who their 
neighbor was, and Mr. Church, for his part, 
never let on. 


Still in Service 


As principal of Public School 31 on the 
Lower East Side in New York, Mrs. Douglas 
has a gay, busy time now at Christmas. There 
is always a big Santa Claus party for her 
pupils, and each of the 600 receives a small 
gift — purchased by the principal herself. 

But that is not all. It is during the holiday 
season, that letters regularly pour in from 
kindly people all over the United States, who 
want to know more about the famous editorial. 
As might be expected, Mrs. Douglas stanchly 
maintains the Santa tradition in her own 
family. When her daughter reached the “skep- 
tical age,” Mr. O’Hanlon, the grandfather, 
took her in hand and introduced her to the 
editorial which silenced all doubts. And when 
Mrs. Douglas’ grandson recently passed 
through the same phase of questioning, it was 
the grandmother herself who did the same 
thing and read the little boy the all-convincing 
answer! 


— + 


A “BELIEVE IT OR NOT” ITEM 


Bert Bellotte, president of the Miami Area 
School Board, has the distinction of being 
elected to the local school board three times 
in one year. 

This is how it happened: In October, 1948, 
Mr. Bellotte was re-elected as a member of 
the Lower Miami Board. In May, 1949, the 


Lower Miami, Inspiration and Live Oak 
districts were consolidated into the Miami 
Area School District. In June, 1949, Mr. 


Bellotte was elected a member of the Miami 
Area School Board. He drew the short term, 
was unopposed in the regular school election 
in October and was elected to the board for 
the third time in one year. 
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In a text on social reigns, whose title and 
author I forget, I once read how certain 
pre-Christian Scandinavians kept stone 
hammers outside their temples with which 
to dispatch their ill or unwanted old folks. 
I contrasted this merry mercy the other 
day with the slow death being provided by 
a principal who allegedly said, “I have a 
couple of biddies in my building who won’t 
resign. But I’m getting rid of them anyway. 
I’m loading them with impossible assign- 
ments and then verbally skinning them for 
their failures.” — Please pass the stone 
hammer, Olaf. I want to provide flinty 
euthanasia for a couple of faithful but 
somewhat superannuated servants. 

Now, the problem of dealing justly and 
charitably with aging and aged staff mem- 
bers in all ranks is one that faces boards 
and administrators everywhere, always. We 
are either living with it, recovering from 
it, evading it, looking forward to it. 

At the outset we should say that there 
is no easy wisdom that will thoroughly 
cover all cases; that personal kindness 
cannot compensate for the lack of an 


adequate retirement and pension system... 


nor will in-service training rejuvenate the 
slowing motor responses, stop~the clock, 
turn back the calendar. What to do with 
the physically or mentally sick, or grossly 
incompetent, or lazy, or morally derelict 
worker of any age is a problem that some- 
times would confound the composite 
wisdom of a hundred Solomons, and that 
in each instance is likely to be unique and 
therefore needing an individual judgment. 


Schools Exist for Children 


We should say, too, that schools exist 
for children; that no one of common sense 
would recommend that dangerous or grossly 
incompetent persons should be given the 
custody and education of children. A 
publisher’s representative, whose word I 
respect, told me that he witnessed several 
relatives carry a metropolitan principal 
into an elementary school on a stretcher 
and deposit him on a cot. The man had 
power neither of locomotion or speech, but 
his wife needed his salary and a politically 
minded administration apparently was 
afraid to interfere. 

Whatever its intentions were, such con- 
duct was a betrayal of a public trust, 
whether the paralytic was 16 or 70. An 
occasional administrator becomes unfit for 
his office; an occasional teacher for the 
classroom. It is particularly pathetic when 
such are needy veterans grown gray in the 
service. Perhaps our growing professional 


‘Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Pass the Stone Hammer, Please 


William M. Lamers’ 


and social consciousness and conscience will 
some day make provision for the care of 
such unfortunates and will everywhere 
provide retirement at a reasonable age with 
adequate provision for pension. 

With these reservations we can safely 
proceed to suggest that there are ways and 
means to deal with older teachers that 
will enable them to do better teaching, 
to be happier persons, and that will increase 
the comfort and satisfaction and lessen the 
problems of those who deal with them. Our 
first responsibility is, of course, to chil- 
dren. And this is a way of aiding children. 
If older administrators feel they don’t need 
the following rather simple recommenda- 
tions, let them be patient. We know a few 
younger folk — the writer among them — 
who need these reminders: 

1. Be Critical of the Calendar. The 
central office files of the Milwaukee public 
schools, like any other, contain detailed 
service records, including birth dates. The 
information is, of course, reserved but the 
Central Office staff soon knows much of it. 
I am amazed constantly at the bad guessing 


in the field. regarding... staff ages... Someone....all_nersons_aged_sixty are palsied _or_that 


who is sixty will be judged to be forty; 
someone of forty, sixty. So many factors 
affect the flow and ebb of human vitality 
that it is difficult to guess ages in specific 
cases. That all men of forty have more 
dynamism than all men of sixty is a simple 
statement of fact. But that Mr. Green of 
the physics department at forty has energy 
far surpassing Mr. Grey of the chemistry 
department at sixty may not be true. 

This emphasis on the calendar would be 
less harmful if there were not involved the 
danger of suggestion and autosuggestion. 
When a person has heard repeated a couple 
of dozen times, “You’re old,” or when he 
says to himself, “I’m worms’ meat,” then, 
no matter how he may have started out 
to feel, he feels old. 

My father, who was nothing of a con- 
scious psychologist and who did not realize 
the dangers involved, long ago told me a 
story highly pertinent here. His friend Joe 
Kraut, was a superdynamic extrovert who 
was never sick. One day in the barber shop 
someone suggested that the customers play 
a joke on Joe. When Joe came in, the 
barber said, ‘““How do you feel, Joe?” Joe 
jumped up and down, thumped himself on 
the chest and roared, “I feel great.” A 
moment later, another asked, “How do you 
feel, Joe?” Joe said a little less vigorously, 
“Great.” Again the question. This time 
Joe looked worried. “I feel all right,” he 
said. ““‘Why?” “Well, Joe,” someone said, 
“you don’t look as good as usual.” “Been 
to the doctor recently?” asked another. Joe 
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looked at himself in the mirror. “I don’t 
look good,” he said. And without waiting 
for his haircut, with slumping shoulders, 
he went home, went to bed, and to the 
consternation of the joksters, stayed there 
for a week. 

William James suggests that any idea 
unopposed in the mind tends to lead to 
action. He also noted that we feel what 
we are, think, or do. Modern medicine has 
alerted itself to psychosomatic disease. 
Perhaps some portion of the secondary 
effects of old age come off the calendar and 
into the mind before they bow the body. 
If you want to experience a psychological 
slump, untense, shrug your shoulders, 
make a wry face and say with all the 
feeling you can simulate, “I’m just a 
worn-out old fool.” Try. That’s what the 
calendar is trying to tell a lot of folks 
who are anything but that. 


Avoid Rash Judgment 
2. Don’t Stereotype. Because we know 
a couple of persons aged sixty who are 
palsied, it is just as unfair to say that 


Esther Frank who is sixty is, or in the 
absence of fact, is about to become or is 
privately palsied, as it is to say, you know 
what about you know what — I wont give 
emphasis to some old intercultural lies by 
dignifying them with language. Most of us 
have more stereotyped ideas crawling 
around in our thinking than a Constan- 
tinople yellow dog has fleas on his person 
—a stereotype. Some of this prejudiced 
thinking deals with matters of age. Let us 
be critical of our rash generalizations and 
of our invalid judgments drawn from them. 
3. Judge Professional Work by Its 
Essentials and Not by Its Incidentals. 
I trust it is not treason to say that educa- 
tion has its fads and faddists. Today we 
wear out this device; tomorrow that. And 
we get a fine fellow feeling periodically 
by giving the old stuff new names. 
. Now, sometimes older teachers are too 
wise, busy, or tired to cultivate fads of 
fact or nomenclature and so they acquire 
a professional dowdiness more apparent 
than real. To guard against superficial judg- 
ment we should ask, “Are children learn- 
ing economically? Are they working up to 
abilities? Do they have reasonable achieve- 
ment in the basic skills? Are they becom- 
ing good citizens?” If these and kindred 
questions which search out the achieveinent 
in basic objectives can be answered affirma- 
tively, then it doesn’t make too much 
difference by what terminology the teacher 
herself may call her procedures. “Oh,” says 
the _ bright-young-person-with-the-recent- 
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academic-shine, “‘but she is hopelessly out- 
of-date. She speaks of her ‘project,’ and we 
don’t have projects any more.” Bright- 
young-persons should be reminded periodi- 
cally that there is little new in method that 
the best teachers haven’t always done most 
of the time — even if they have been un- 
able to keep up with the kaleidoscopic 
changes in nomenclature by which the joy 
of imaginary discovery is artificially created 
again and again. 

By a fine analogy, Superintendent Eme- 
ritus Potter, of the Milwaukee public 
schools, used to call this phenomenon of 
fashion in the language of pedagogy “‘edu- 
cational millinery.”’ Well, let’s not be hasty 
in judging the older teacher by her hat. 

4. Use a Single Standard for Applying 
Good Human Relations Techniques. There 
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equally well to young and old. And should 
be applied with a single standard. 


Seeing Both Strong and Weak Points 

5. In Judging, Take All Factors into 
Consideration. One of the finest older 
teachers I know is one of the slowest in 
speech and action. She drawls, she dawdles, 
hands in reports late, and is apparently 
without normal pressures to get work done 
quickly and promptly. She was paired up 
with a go-getting young principal who said, 
“Miss Felsch almost drives me crazy. But 
I appreciate her for what she’s doing and 
has done for this school. She’s now work- 
ing in the third generation. The neighbor- 
hood loves her. Old timers come back to 
see her and to seek her advice in important 
problems. She is a steadying influence in 
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The problem of dealing justly and charitably with aging and 
aged staff members in all ranks is one that faces school boards 


and administrators everywhere, always. What to do is a problem 
that sometimes would require the wisdom of a Solomon. Each in- 
stance is likely to be unique and needing individual judgment. 
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was the bridegroom who allegedly said to 
his bride, *“‘Wiy should i be polite to you 
any more? Ain’t we married?” Sounds a 
little like a gentleman of my acquaintance 
who sets the teeth of older teachers on 
edge by calling them “Meyer” or “Schulz” 
or “Schmidt” without the conventional 
handles. “Well, ain’t he hired them?” To 
preach democracy, kindness, individuation, 
child study for children, and then not to 
use equal effort and intelligence with teach- 
ers of all ages is an anomalous contra- 
diction. 

Mr. Hallow complained to me that Miss 
Swett’s classroom looked drab. “I told her 
to hang up some of the children’s work,” 
he said, “but she refused. She’s old and 
set in her ways.” 

On my visit to Miss Swett’s room I asked 
to see students’ recent art work. It was 
superb. “What wonderful work,” I said 
accurately. “Miss Swett, you are an 
exceptional teacher. This work is so good 
that it ought to be displayed.” “Do you 
think so?” she glowed. “What do you 
suggest?” “You ought to hang this up so 
everybody who comes into the room could 
see it.” 

Now Miss Swett’s room looks like Jo- 
seph’s coat, and she awaits my visits to 
display her newest ventures. That’s good 
Dale Carnegie, of course, and we can all 
use more of the same. Let’s get out that 
best of human relations texts, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, and refresh 
our viewpoints and techniques. By Mr. 
Carnegie’s own statement, it’s all old stuff 
but none the less first rate. And it applies 


the faculty, the classroom, the school, the 
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community. Against such contri 
shortcomings appear very slight indeed.” 

6. Don’t Sell Experience Short. 1 some- 
times think of Nestor in the Iliad. Young 
Agamemnon and young Achilles had youth, 
strength, wildness. Nestor once had had 
these. But he had lived long enough to 
exchange them for wisdom, which was 
better and which made him the most 
respected man among the black tents. It’s 
a rare person who does not gain wisdom 
with years. “Yes,” says Miss Groth, “I 
might have become excited twenty years 
ago but in the meantime I’ve had a dozen 
cases like this and they’ve worked out 
somehow. Maybe I’ve learned how to deal 
with them. Maybe I’ve learned how better 
to deal with myself. In any event the 
experience is not new and I’m not tearing 
myself apart over it.” 

Speaking of the wisdom acquired only 
through experience, I am reminded of the 
old saying, “I can give the gentleman in- 
formation but I cannot give him under- 
standing.” 

7. Make Reasonable Allowances for 
Changing Facts. Miss Berry, who is lush 
at 23, also is tone deaf and cannot teach 
her own sixth-grade music. And so Miss 
Sharp who enjoys teaching music but does 
not care particularly for arithmetic joins 
in a swap that gets both jobs done and 
leaves both teachers happy. Such make- 
shifts are commonplace everywhere. Yet I 
have heard of a principal who permitted 
such expedients cheerfully but who became 
grudging and unhappy when an elderly 
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rheumatic asked to exchange a physical 
education class for some other. Young 
teachers should be told that professional 
decencies require that in the division of 
labor they will be expected to take care 
of young duties, that it is unmannerly for 
them to do otherwise. But older teachers 
should be cautioned not to take advantage 
of the courtesy and professional minded- 
ness of their young associates and to un- 
load the less pleasant tasks on them. There 
is a happy medium to be sought in all 
this. 

8. Encourage All, but Particularly Older 
Teachers, to Take Care of Their Health. 
There are many plans for sick leave with 
pay. Social benefits of this kind are taken 
for granted nowadays. Also available is 
excellent insurance to provide health serv- 
ices of all types. Teachers should be en- 
couraged to consider the advantages of 
guarding against health contingencies. 

Of course, administrators must not 
practice medicine unless they are licensed 
to do so. But they should be sympathetic. 
At times they might well recommend that 
teachers consult health professionals. 

Bodily woes that afflict older persons 
conveniently have been divided into the 
great diseases and the great nuisances. The 
latter include failing eyesight and hearing, 
minor foot troubles, nonorganically caused 
backache. It is easier to decide which group 
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devastating effects on good nature, good 
work, associates, and the general joy of 
living. I once watched three corns and a 
bunion almost drive a normally happy man 
insane. I suspect that some sour disposi- 
tions will derive more from a chiropodist 
than from a psychiatrist. 


Getting at the Roots 

9. Seek Basic Rather Than Superficial 
Remedies for Changing Moods. By ancient 
libelous association, the young are gay and 
the old are crabby. I say “libelous” 
advisedly because I don’t believe we can 
or should use this stereotype. Personally, 
I wish I had my mother’s unbreakable 
optimism and persistent cheerfulness. But 
I don’t. 

Occasionally, of course, we find people 
souring with the years. To deal with such 
cases we should get more than a superficial 
background. Sometimes the wise admin- 
istrator who subscribes to a program of 
child study and of individuation of guid- 
ance and instruction forgets the fact that 
grownups need the same basic kind of 
program as do children. 

Mattie Brown was a screaming bundle 
of nerves. She fought with neighboring 
teachers, was curt to Mr. Jacobs, the 
principal, cut parents down, and harassed 
children. She had always been reticent 
about her private affairs and was pictur- 
esquely described as a “lone wolf.” Mr. 
Jacobs might have given her a simple dress- 
ing down, but he was an understanding 
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person and instead invited her in for a 
conference. He opened by telling her how 
much they appreciated her years of excel- 
lent service. Then he remarked that while 
he didn’t want to pry into her business, she 
was obviously very upset and needed some 
help, and that the whole staff was stand- 
ing by to help her. 

It took some time, some weeping, to get 
the story out. Her twin sister, the last of 
her immediate family, had died out of town 
during the vacation. Miss Brown was 
greatly attached to her even at a distance 
and was suffering a little hell of loneliness. 
In addition, she needed a major operation 
and didn’t know which way to turn. 

Mr. Jacobs turned the whole matter over 
to some of his most level-headed women 
teachers. Miss Brown had her operation 
while staff members kept vigil. They took 
turns in visiting her at the hospital. When 
Miss Brown came back to school after her 
convalescence, she re-entered a_ building 
filled with friends. And she again was a 
quiet, able teacher. 

10. Don’t Nag. It’s bad pedagogy. 

11. Keep Older Teachers Feeling Impor- 
tant. There is a natural tendency on the 
part of all of us to sweep with a new broom 
even though there is much service left in 
the old. We feel that young teachers need 
encouragement because they are learning. 


dealings with an older public employee — 
not in schools ——who repeatedly had a 
heart of flint. Everyone was afraid of her. 
She was magnificently efficient and appar- 
ently thoroughly self-sufficient. She ter- 
rorized an admiring office, giving no com- 
pliments and apparently receiving and 
needing none. 

Years ago I received an appreciative 
comment on an article of mine from a pro- 
fessor at the University of South Dakota. 
“You may wonder why I say this,” he 
wrote. “Well, my father impressed on me 
that an ounce of taffy was worth a pound 
of epitaphy.”’ 

I thought of the letter as I sat in the 
office. With some misgivings I said, ‘Miss 
So-and-So, did anyone ever tell you that 
you are doing a remarkable job, etc.?” 
Which statement was conservative. She 
said nothing. When I looked up she was 
crying. 

“IT can’t tell you how I appreciate a 
compliment,” she blurted out. “I don’t 
think I’ve had one in ten years. I some- 
times have felt that I’m no good, and not 
wanted, and worn out.” 

It may be more fun to compliment Miss 
Smiley, who responds with twenty-year- 
old dimples and who is the toast of an 
admiring family, a bright circle of friends, 
and a few swains, than Miss Dour who is 
quite alone and therefore has greater need 
of the lift of sincere appreciation. As edu- 
cators we subscribe to the philosophy of 
dispensing opportunity according to need. 
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Well, let us extend our best thinking to 
our staffs. 


An Older Teacher Is Helped 
12. Make Your In-Service Program 
Applicable to Persons of All Ages. My 
neighbor, Assistant Superintendent Paul B. 
Clemens, tells of visiting a teacher who 
was within a couple years of retirement. 
When he asked her why she wasn’t making 
use of the newer methods, she said, “Be- 
cause I don’t know how.” When asked 
why she didn’t know how, she responded, 
“Because nobody ever told me _ how.” 
“Would you be willing to try?” he asked. 

“Tf you'll help me,” she answered. 
The happy epilogue is that not only did 
an old teacher change her methods, but 
her class became a demonstration group 
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teachers, in-and-outers, itinerants, the un- 
stable, the unsatisfactory, offcasts from 
other systems. For another, they have 
staffs that have no sense of permanency, 
no vested interests, that do not put their 
roots down deep into the school or the 
community, that live in rooming houses 
with packed bags. Such practice keeps the 
staff in a turmoil, pays premiums to 
vagrancy, makes professional service be- 
yond the line of duty seem a little foolish, 
discourages further training, and lowers 
teaching in the eyes of the prospective 
candidate! 

In my sociology days professors dis- 
cussed the commodity theory of labor. Was 
labor to be purchased and used by an 
employer in the open market much as he 
would purchase and use a bag of cement 
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Old people on the staff deserve to be treated kindly. When the 
day of parting comes, the leaving should be marked with gracious- 
ness and decent ceremony. There is much merit in the Milwaukee 
custom which confers illuminated certificates of service upon vet- 
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And they do. So do middle-aged teachers. and her excellent work received wide 
So do older teachers. I had this experience acclaim. 
“PT Wiple Ul yours ago. 1 hat cersidershle___.Two vears later on retirement she wrote 


Superintendent Clemens a letter which he 
still quotes substantially with much under- 
standable satisfaction: “When I was old 
and tired and out-of-date you gave me a 
chance to regain my sense of personal and 
professional importance. I had feared that 
some day I would crawl shamefacedly out 
of my chosen profession, but now I leave 
it with my head held proudly high. I may 
be old but I’m not out-of-date.” 

13. Provide Stimulation for Professional 
Growth in the Intervening Years. Most 
school systems do; some don’t. Some de- 
mand periodical refresher courses as a 
condition of renewal of contract. Others 
pay various types of bonuses for additional 
college work. 

Whether by penalties or premiums it is 
good long-term planning against profes- 
sional superannuation to encourage per- 
sistent professional replenishment through 
the middle years. 

To the credit of the profession it must 
be said that the great majority are eager 
to take additional training. 

14. Remember, It’s a Poor Solution 
That Breaks Down Professional Morale. 
Sure, some boards imagine they deal with 
the problem by avoiding it. They make a 
practice of firing teachers before they ac- 
quire tenure either by law or community 
conscience. As a result they have only 
young teachers to deal with. But thereby 
have they eliminated all problems? 

The answer is most definitely no! For 
one thing, they are likely to acquire green 


them with a testimonial dinner. 
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or a load of sand? Was there any difference 
in responsibility that the purchaser should 
have to the empty bag or to the worn-out 
employee? Could not the worker be dis- 
carded with equal indifference and the 
transaction considered closed? 

Fortunately, a growing social conscience, 
expressed in law, has deepened the sense 
that we are indeed our brothers’ keepers. 
Yet even among boards and administrators, 
in a profession that is outstanding for its 
social mindedness, one hears echoes of the 
old commodity theory. “We can get all the 
young ones we want. Why shouldn’t we 
keep on turning them over? Let somebody 
else take care of them or let them get into 
some other kind of work.” 

The answer is that whatever the short- 
comings of older teachers might be, the 
system that uses them to best advantage 
creates better opportunity for children 
through better teachers and teaching than 
the system founded on change and chaos. 

Speaking of the commodity theory of 
labor, I am reminded of that other re- 
mark, “We paid her her wages all these 
years. What more can one expect?” 

It is worth remembering that anything 
that makes one staff member insecure is 
liable to make all staff members insecure. 


Providing for the Future 
15. Take a Long, Thoughtful, Selfish 
Look Ahead. Out of my infant reading 
comes the old folk story of the fumbling 
grandfather, the shrewish wife, the im- 
patient son, and the little grandchild. I 
condense: 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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The pupils of Hudson Falls High School om 
are blazing the trail as pioneers in that stream- nnd 
lined medium of communication, radio! It nenieie 
all started when a public-address system was he © 
* installed in the school for the purpose of eee 
announcing special meetings, rehearsals, and ane 
other activities. A student staff was selected | prope 
and trained in the operation of the switch- | oF oe 
board and microphone. Two students worked prods 
together as a team, and the teams alternated orgy 
to give everyone a chance. One student oper- pale 
ated the switchboard while the other made with 


announcements. Soon the teams were trying 
to present their announcements in a more 
varied and interesting manner than their pred- 
ecessors. Thus interest grew. In our speech 
and drama courses during discussion periods, 
we explored some of the creative activities 
that radio offered, but little did we realize 
the unlimited possibilities of the field. 

Then in 1948, station WWSC made its 
appearance in our community. Our school was 
invited to sponsor a program. With a 15- 
minute program once a week, many eager stu- 
dents clamoring for experience and busy minds 
delving into good script material, Hudson Falls 
High School on the Air took form rapidly. 
The students found themselves learning micro- 
phone techniques, applying speech principles 
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A student program in progress. The group includes an announcer, a_ control | 
technician, and participants in the broadcast. 


: ee . hearsals that a course in radio was not only yrograms, program arrangement, types of Tk 
developing skill in conducting a program ‘on od : . 4 i - 6 a. age 
e . i warranted but inevitable! broadcasts, and finally, script writing. The by s 
the nose,” experimenting with sound effects ee as cu ae r 
Thus, enthusiastic junior and senior students _ practical application of principles takes place ques 
and suitable musical backgrounds, and finally Sige ; eee ; ' 
eo “te , crammed the radio classes this semester. The every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. over station migh 
writing original scripts. As the semester pro- a 7 : et hc : a 
- course covers the history of radio, radio WWSC. Not only members of the cast, but | The 
gressed, it became evident that the participants P age: “pr : 
; standards as suggested by the National As- the entire class is present at each broadcast ' knov 
were learning so much in after-school re- Ta : . ' | 
sociation of Broadcasts, radio terminology, to witness and later to analyze the week’s In t 
*Hudson Falls High School, Hudson Falls, N. ¥ microphones, interpretation of copy, types of | presentation. One student usually manipulates tend 
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the wire recorder during the broadcast so that 
the group which presents the program may 
hear it later. 

The students who have participated in this 
work can now appreciate the preparation that 
15 minutes of actual broadcasting requires. 
For example, recently one of the students 
adapted for radio Maureen Daly’s nostalgic 
story of a young girl entitled, Sixteen. Hours 
were spent in creating and testing suitable, 
natural-sounding dialogue which maintained 
the mood of the story. The finished script 
was then typed and distributed to a cast 
chosen after many tryouts. During rehearsals 
proper interpretation, timing, and microphone 
technique were stressed. Meanwhile a student 
production staff was carefully hunting recorded 
bits of music for background, while the stu- 
dent sound effect committee was experimenting 
with sounds such as skating on the ice, walk- 





A Round Table on Some 
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ing in the snow, and opening a creaky old 
gate. After each group had made sufficient 
progress, cast and production staffs rehearsed 
together for continuity and a finished product. 
A student announcer was trained to introduce 
and close the program, and the production 
was ready for the “live mike.” 

There is very marked correlation between 
the radio course and academic courses. Eng- 
lish literature, particularly, has been helpful, 
and at the present time, students are selecting 
appealing short stories read in English class 
and rewriting them as scripts. Several success- 
ful presentations have included The Revolt 
of Mother, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; The 
Whirligig of Life, by O’'Henry; and Jeeves and 
the Yuletide Spirit, by P. G. Wodehouse. As a 
group the students prepared a special Colum- 
bus Day script high-lighting little known facts 
about the life of Columbus. Several students 
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have enjoyed writing “who done it” mys- 
teries! One of our most successful programs 
was the student-written script which explained 
the progressive activity of the Hudson Falls 
High School, with Homer P. Dearlove, the 
Principal, as guest speaker, 

Tangible results of the radio course can 
already be seen as several of the class mem- 
bers have appeared as finalists in a station 
“disk jockey” contest. Two of our students 
now have a regular, weekly radio program of 
their own. 

Most important of all, we have learned that 
radio is an effective tool for education, and 
we have gained insight into a rapidly expand- 
ing field. With television, the latest offspring, 
making such rapid progress, the students of 
Hudson Falls High School feel proud to have 
the opportunity to hitch their wagon to this 
modern comet! 


Questions Concerning Leadership in 
School Administration 


This is an exact report of what was said 
by some mutual friends who met to discuss 
questions about school administration which 
might be raised by members of the group. 
The persons present were friends who had 
known each other intimately for a long time. 
In the group there were four school superin- 
tendents, two laymen, a professor of school 
administration, and a high school teacher. The 
professor was asked to preside. He opened the 
discussion by making some introductory com- 
ments. 

Professor: We are indebted to the lady in 
our midst for the pleasure of this informal 
get-together. The notion of exchanging ideas 
about education, more particularly educational 
administration, has been in her mind for some 
time. The notion became a definite idea after 
reading Dr. Conant’s plea to American citizens 
to stop, look, and see the danger to our country 
arising from the need of more effective leader- 
ship in carrying on a broader and more ap- 
propriate program of education. Many sincere 
and thoughtful people in our schools and else- 
where are studying and developing ideas about 
phases of our schools. Miss High believes that 
schools in every community should take the 
lead in giving citizens opportunities to sit 
together and to study education’s problems. 
In this sense we are subjects for her experi- 
mental purposes. But she thinks that we are 
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much more than specimens for experimenta- 
tion. She believes that this group can help her 
to find answers to questions which perplex 
her, and I should add, many other thoughtful 
workers in education. 

One of her propositions is that the great 
American public are losing faith in our educa- 
tional systems because of the lack of leader- 
ship at the top. This deficiency causes our 
schools to suffer at many points. For example, 
she believes that there would be greater public 
respect and appreciation for teachers and more 
public interest in the nation’s schools if more 
effective leadership came out of the office of 
the person at the head of a school system. 

Miss High is well known to each of us. She 
has gained distinction as a teacher of history 
and government in one of our high schools. 
She wishes it to be known that it is not her 
purpose to criticize administrators or school 
boards. 

Miss High, we know it is true a woman has 
the last word, but we want to give you the 
first one as well. Will you introduce your first 
question? 

Miss High: Thank you, Professor. I want 
you to know that we women get the last word 
because we always have plenty of arguments 
left after you men are all run out. 

Let me introduce my question from the 
point of view of a teacher who daily listens to 
questions and ponders answers given by boys 
and girls in her classroom. Their questions and 
comments concern many things, but in general 
I recognize them as ideas which reflect opin- 


ions of their parents, and of the groups in 
which they live. In the common denominator 
of their thinking I sense confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and often fear, Their perplexities in- 
clude politics right through the scale, local, 
state, national, and international. Most often 
they raise questions about issues in the field 
of labor relations. This is to be expected since 
their fathers are, for the most part, wage 
earners in unionized industries. Other issues 
that interest them include religion, family 
life, health, housing, race prejudice, and many 
more. Now with this introduction my thesis 
can be stated in a single sentence. In these 
difficult days of confusion American citizens 
have a right to expect more guidance and 
keener leadership from our schools than they 
are getting. Specifically, then, my question is 
this: Are our schools failing in their respon- 
sibility for leadership because administrators 
as a professional group do not provide the high 
quality of leadership their positions demand? 

First Layman: Please \et’s not begin by 
speaking in generalities. Can’t we start by 
flushing into the open definite tangible things 
a school executive is expected to do and then 
make an estimate of his leadership on the 
basis of how well he does what he is supposed 
to do? 

Second Layman: Can’t we restrict the 
proposition even more? Why not think of a 
school executive not as an abstract person, but 
as a person in a specific situation? If you 
think this would make our comments too per- 
sonal, I'll withdraw the suggestion. 
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Professor: lt seems to me we could get 
an acceptable answer to this question from 
a member of this group who has practiced 
administration for a long time. He is not just 
any superintendent, but one in a situation 
with which we are all familiar. 

First Superintendent: 1 think you looked 
at me, Mr. Chairman, because you know | 
have been in school administration for more 
than thirty years. 

When I was a young school executive I 
thought of myself merely as a manager for 
the school board, While working on this con- 
cept I stressed mechanical exactness in all 
school matters. I followed this plan because 
I believed it was right for a school executive 
to be first a good business manager. I knew 
too that this procedure would please the mem- 
bers of the board of education, the majority 
of whom were business executives. These two 
things I once regarded as the first duty of a 
superintendent, and I still believe they are 
essentials of good administration, but circum- 
stances, time, and experience have mellowed 
my ideas. One thing that was wrong about 
my early judgment was that my methods did 
not bring me into contact with a great number 
of people. One direct outcome of my limited 
contacts was failure to influence to any great 
degree the attitude toward schools of my staff 
and the public. As a result, the policies of the 
board of education and my own efforts did 
not get the support of the public. My leader- 
ship was weak in this particular. 

Second Superintendent: Is it important 
to have the support of the public? Most often 
the public do not want to be bothered with 
school matters. They look to the head of the 
school and to the school board and expect 
them to give their children the kind of educa- 
tion they should have. 

Miss High: The kind of thinking implied 
in your statement is often observable in school 
executives. The chief drawback in it is that 
a superintendent, who follows this line of 
thinking, generally does not develop or acquire 
ideas to cope with the fast developing and 
ever expanding problems our schools face 

Third Superintendent: It seems to me, 
Miss High, that you are saying our superin- 
tendents and school boards do not have an 
adequate plan for administering their school 
systems. 

Miss High: Yes. 1 stated that at the 
beginning in slightly different words. 

First Layman: 1 would say that not only 
do some of our school systems not have an 
adequate plan of administration, but that 
many of them have no plan at all 

Professor: Why do you say that? 

Second Layman: School systems often 
afford the spectacle of groups of teachers and 
staff members hostilely lined up against each 
other, against the superintendent and the 
school board. The superintendent is constantly 
harassed by a discontented and critical public. 

Second Superintendent: Such situations 
do exist. I have several administrator friends 
who are in the hot-seat right now. Labor union 
teachers within the staff are hitting them from 
all sides. Groups of laymen with special in- 
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terests claim that they are waging a campaign 
in the interest of improving the school system. 
Let us say that these groups are sincere in 
their wish to do something constructive for 
their schools. It is not a weakness to have 
groups interested in school plans and policies. 
The weakness arises when these groups are not 
co-ordinated and guided in the formulation of 
common purposes and directed toward their 
achievement. 

Situations of this kind do not develop sud- 
denly. They are the end products of many 
things. I could mention instances of short- 
sighted policies of a board of education, with 
which the superintendent agreed, concerning 
teachers’ salaries, sick leave, teachers promo- 
tion policies, working conditions of teachers 
in the school, courses of study, and many 
others. In situations of this kind, often the 
superintendent does not come into the open 
with new ideas and plans for improving con- 
ditions. The board of education is content to 
sit on the lid. Simmerings and bubblings of 
discontent appear on what once was a placid 
scene. 

First Superintendent: Your comment 
gives me a chance to return to an unfinished 
point. I told you that my early ideas of ad- 
ministration mellowed with experience. The 
discontent among teachers and subsequent loss 
of faith in education by the public, you have 
described, I hope is not generally found in 
our school systems. Whether it is or not, I 
believe now that a basic problem a superin- 
tendent must meet is that of influencing people 
—men, women, boys and girls, teachers and 
laymen. If an administrator as the top person 
in education in his community fails to give 
life and spirit to the cause of education he is 
failing in his most important function, in my 
opinion 

Fourth Superintendent: 1 agree with your 
idea, but how do you influence people to act 





tu Oath for “Teachers 


(Adapted from the Hippocratic Oath) 


You do solemnly swear, each by that you 
hold most sacred — 

That you will be loyal to the profession of 
teaching and loyal and generous to its members; 

That you will lead your lives and practice 
your art with understanding and justice; 

That into whatever child’s life you shall enter, 
It shall be for the good of the child to the 
utmost of your power, you holding yourselves 
far aloof from error, from corruption, from 
the exemplification of wrongdoing; 

That you will exercise your art solely for the 
welfare of children, and will aid no learning 
and administer no discipline for a socially un- 
just purpose, even if solicited — far less suggest 
it; 

That whatsoever you shall see or hear of 
the lives of children or their parents or your 
colleagues which is not fitting to be spoken, 
you will keep inviolably secret. 

These practices do you accept? Let each bow 
the head in sign of acceptance. 

And now, if you shall be true to this, your oath, 
may professional success be ever yours! 


— May V. Seacor 
Phi Delta Kappan, October, 194 
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to “leap into life” as Justice Holmes says, 
in support of movements, ideas, and policies? 

First Superintendent: Your question 
really hits the heart of the problem of leader- 
ship in education. In answering you let me 
introduce the idea that school administrators 
must be further professionalized. By this, I 
mean that the school executive today must 
have greater knowledge. Please let me caution 
you about confusing knowledge with informa- 
tion. Many bright young men, Professor, come 
from graduate administration 
crammed with information, a good deal of 
which is theory, some of which is valuable, 
but much of it has no application to everyday 
problems. 

Professor: Are we to believe that you, as 
an administrator, do not value college courses 
in school administration ? 

First Superintendent: Decidedly not. 
There is the possibility, however, that a plan 
of administration will be weak when learned 
from textbooks in the hands of professors 
who are short on insight because of limited 
experience. I think a course in school adminis- 
tration professionalizes to the extent it helps 
a person to increase his knowledge in a way 
that gives him greater familiarity with the 
whole scope of problems he must meet. This 
type of knowledge helps him to improve in 
his work. As his practical skill in handling 
problems increases, his capacity for real leader- 
ship expands 

Professor: 1 should like to offer the opin- 
ion that the superintendent, who likes to think 
of himself as a practical man, may be un- 


classes in 


consciously putting an end to his own growth. 
The experienced administrator may develop 
a pattern of thinking which he uses to decide 
quickly whether a proposition will work or 
not, without questioning possible deviations 
from his rules. This may result in shutting out 
the attitude of experimentation and enthrone 
his own opinion. 

Second Superintendent: You said a few 
moments ago that the first practical skill re- 
quired of a superintendent is to be able to 
influence people so that they will follow con- 
structive leadership. Out of the richness of 
your experiences would you mention some 
qualities of leadership you think the school 
executive should acquire and practice. 

First Superintendent: 1 am glad you used 
the word acquire. There may be some truth 
in the idea that leaders are born that way 
It is my belief that most any intelligent person 
can acquire qualities of leadership. In my 
vounger days and even in my early college 
years my teachers did not regard me as a 
promising potential leader. I was afraid their 
opinion was correct, but I wanted to believe 
they were wrong 

Second Layman: Your record has amply 
demonstrated that they were wrong, but we 
would like to know how you went about the 
problem of developing into an educational 
leader 

First Superintendent: My answer may 
seem to oversimplify the problem. The first 
step was to decide upon certain traits of 
character and personality which seemed to me 
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essential to leadership. My second step was 
to work -diligently in developing these traits. 
I am still working at this. My chart of traits 
included personal character, ability, and will- 
ingness to understand people as well as knowl- 
edge of school administration. 

Miss High: Now in principle you are get- 
ting directly to my question, but in a way that 
is somewhat academic. May I describe a 
superintendent I have worked with and others 
I have observed and see how they measure up 
in practice to your concepts of what a super- 
intendent should be and do if he is to be an 
educational leader? 

Fourth Superintendent: In describing 
your cases, are you assuming that a superin- 
tendent needs to understand how others see 
him in order to understand himself as an 
administrator? 

Miss High: Frankly I did not have this in 
mind, Do you think the point is important? 

First Layman: | think it is not important 
for the head of an organization to ask himself 
why people follow him or why they don’t. The 
important thing is to make people want to 
accept him and to have confidence in him as 
i leader. 

Second Layman: Your proposition seems 
to assume that school executives, and others 
as well, possess a combination of personality 
traits which has the dual effect of compelling 
ind appealing at the same time. 

Professor: 1 have accepted as a tenet of 
my personal philosophy that it is important 
for an administrator to “look at himself in 
the light of occasionally. I hope 
Burns was not thinking of school executives 
when he wrote the poem, “To a Louse,” but 
I believe he put his finger on the first step in 
the professionalization of administrators. You 
recall the familiar lines 


reason” 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 


It wad fraw mony a blunder free us! 


Third Superintendent: Professor, do you 
believe that generally we do not see traits in 
ourselves that are obvious to those who ob- 
serve us? 

Professor: My answer to your question is 
ves, but I would like to qualify it somewhat 
We have images of our own personality in our 
minds which flatter us. We are egoistic in 
thinking of ourselves to the extent that we 
exaggerate our strong points and close our 
eves to our weaknesses. At this point egoism 
nay go over into conceit and then we become 
‘ifensive to those about us. A superintendent 
whose mind works in this manner has little 
chance of becoming a leader 

Miss High: Your comment gives me a 
perfect setting for presentation of a school 
executive I should like to describe as an ex 
imple of your generalization. This character is 
not a fiction. It is my own opinion that he 
requently inhabits the office of the superin- 
tendent. To those who observed him in action 

is manner indicated that he had an exalted 

pinion of himself. His attitude toward the 
uublic was such that he was labeled “dictator 
He never suspected that he appeared in this 
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light, because he believed that he was a 
shining example of democracy in action. 

Fourth Superintendent: How can you 
maintain that a superintendent can be respon- 
sible for what people think of him? The very 
fact that he conscientiously tries to do his 
job well makes some people dislike him, par- 
ticularly if they disagree with him. Perhaps 
we ought to give some attention to follower- 
ship as well as to leadership. 

Professor: It is true that logically and 
factually leadership and followership cannot 
be separated, but please let’s not bring in 
this associated aspect of leadership. 

Miss High: To return to my character 
presentation, let me say it is not my wish to 
incriminate. I would prefer to illustrate. This 
superintendent in speaking before his staff, 
committees of parents, or representatives of 
organizations would insist upon free and open 
discussion, and then by his actions make it 
clear to his listeners that he wanted to control 
not only the discussion, but the decisions as 
well. 

Third Superintendent: As superintendent 
of schools why should he not get the decisions 
he wants? Why should he not have his way? 
You don't think for a moment the public 
will get the facts needed to answer questions 
and solve problems of administration, do you? 
Perhaps you believe issues should always be 
settled on the basis of public approval 

Miss High: No. Under our system of 
political democracy citizens are going to make 
judgments on school policies. I would prefer 
that they not make them without sufficient 
information. I do not mean to undervalue the 
results of research and the application of facts, 
nor to deny the administrator the authority 
which is inherent in his position. Perhaps I 
have not made myself clear about the im- 
portance of securing genuine popular support 
of school policies. After all the people of a 
community make up their own minds. The 
superintendent who makes it clear to his 
listeners that he does not have confidence in 
their ability to suggest and to evaluate ways of 





Freedom and Learning 


So much is heard today of the words 
“freedom,” “liberty,” “justice,” and the like 
that they have become virtually platitudes 
in the minds and on the tongues of this 
generation’s youth. 

Freedom and its associated privileges 
should not be regarded as a neatly bundled 
heritage which can be allowed to stand dust- 
covered in a hidden closet until called forth 
by the rise of an emergency. It is the role 
of education to make these terms meaningful 
symbols, which must be understood and 
perpetuated. 

Not by periodic blood-baths is freedom 
spread, but by the slower and less dramatic 
march of the forces of learning, of which 
army, America’s teachers are commanding 
officers. Freedom and learning have always 
been co-partners; freedom and progress al- 
ways synonymous. — Supt. Thomas H. Ford, 
Reading, Pa. 
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meeting problems undermines his capacity for 
leading the group. In doing this he becomes 
a killer of morale among his co-workers as 
well. 

Second Superintendent: In your judg- 
ments you may be underrating the man you 
are describing. He may have known that if 
he said what he really wanted to say he would 
have little chance of overcoming prejudices 
he knew his listeners had. It could be true 
that he was being diplomatic. 

Miss High: Perhaps you are right. It is 
true, however, that he had a _ remarkable 
capacity for resisting another person’s thoughts 
as well as an agile facility in defending his 
own views. I have seen him reject conclusions 
of others arrived at by clear thinking simply 
because they were contrary to views he had 
already expressed. He was generally critical 
of opinions of other people, but rarely of his 
own, and he was offended if people did not 
agree with him. 

Third Superintendent: 1 think the type 
of superintendent you are describing is an 
exception. I have known quite a number of 
superintendents and I don’t recall one who 
would deliberately ignore facts simply because 
they did not serve his purposes. 

First Layman: 1 would say that this man 
was exhibiting a weakness that is common to 
men in professions generally. That is they do 
not study enough and they think too little. 
Thinking is hard work, It is easier to rely on 
what one thinks is his genius or his inherently 
superior judgment. 

First Superintendent: Earlier I made the 
comment that the most important job facing 
a superintendent is that of influencing people. 
If I may return to this proposition for a 
moment, I should like to add some further 
observations 
schools cannot be 
evaluated as an educational leader apart from 
a particular situation. If he is to be successful 
in his attempts to get people to follow his 
lead, he must find a fairly accurate answer to 
the question. What kind of action does my 
situation demand? In answering this important 
question the superintendent needs to look at 
himself in his relations with the board of 
education, his staff, and the public. I do not 
mean that he should evidence primary con- 
cern about how he acts, but he does need to 
have an idea about his value in helping other 
people to make up their minds on school 
issues. Notice I said helping people to make 
up their minds. This requires a keen discern- 
ment of the appropriate thing to do or say 
to an individual or to a group of persons. 

Fourth Superintendent: It seems to me 
this discussion has been pitched on the as- 
sumption that the people in a community 
generally recognize and accept proper leader- 
ship. Personally I think this assumption is 
open to dark shades of doubt 

\ question I want to raise is this: How 
should a superintendent meet his critics? I 


A superintendent of 


ask because I know a capable superintendent 
whose critics have taken every possible oc- 
casion to announce their intention to work 


(Concluded on page 71) 
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Functioning Patterns of Lay Advisory 
Committee Organization 


J. H. 


Lay advisory committees to local boards 
of education exist in at least 22 states. There 
has been a marked development of these 
organizations in the past three years. It is a 
revival of a movement which began in 1919 
and which ceased to develop during the decade 
following 1925." 


Two Patterns Exist 


Two different functional patterns of opera- 
tion exist. Perhaps the most common is the 
short term working lay committee organized 
to meet and solve some specific immediate 
educational problem. Such problems as fi- 
nancing capital outlay, increasing school reve- 
nue, developing a new program, or redis- 
tricting have been attacked successfully by 
working committees of lay people organized at 
the invitation of the local board of education. 

Immediate action upon an already estab- 
lished or felt need in the community is the pur- 


pose of these temporary lay organizations which 

‘Superintendent, Torrance Unified School District, Tor 
rance, Calif 

The writer completed a nationwide study of 
educational committees. The findings of this 
work will be summarized in a series of four short articles 
of which the present is the first. The study is the first 
of its kind in the field, and the author trusts that his 
brief statement of the significant facts of the movement 
will be helpful to board members in discharging the im- 
portant duties entrusted to them 

*Hull, J. H., Lay Advisory Committees to Boards o 
Education in the United States, Ed.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, June, 1949 


recently 
advisory 


Hull’ 


have proved so useful wherever organized 

The second pattern, and one which is 
perhaps even more significant, is the perma- 
nent, self-perpetuating type of lay advisory 
committee, organized at the invitation of the 
board of education. Under this second pattern, 
boards of education are purposefully making 
an effort to accomplish some or all of the 
following objectives: 

1. Keep in close contact with community 
thinking. 

2. Provide a channel of communication 
between the school and the community. 

3. Have a more balanced idea of all group 
opinion from the many different publics which 
a school board serves. 

4. Do some thinking and planning of the 
educational program with the community 

5. Take the community in as a partner in 
the school problems. 

6. Provide a safety valve so that urgent 
matters can be thought through before they 
become pressure points 

Provide a clearing center function for 
educational thinking in the community. 

This recognition by boards of education of 
the need for a two-way channel for face-to- 
face discussion of the problems of education 
between the school and the community is 
exceedingly significant. It means that we are 
“growing up” in public education. That we 
are ceasing to give lip service to the two-way 
public relations program we have talked about 





7t Leading Pennsylvania 





The Board of School Directors of Munhall Borough School District, 


Dr. Ralph M. Miller; Mrs. Eleanor C. 
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for 15 years and are beginning to do some- 
thing about this important principle in 
educational planning. 

It also indicates that the one way, “Sell 
‘em” and “tell ’em” policy, which was once 
so prevalent in school public relations, has 
not been adequate and has failed to meet 
the needs and purposes of public education 


“Committee”— A Good Term 

The word committee, used with reference 
to advisory groups, is employed here 
advisedly : 

In the first place, committee is the term 
most commonly used by lay advisory groups 
in the United States today. Twenty or 45 per 
cent of the 44 advisory groups studied in 21 
states use the word committee in their official 
name. Council comes next with 15 or 32 per 
cent of the groups using it, and a miscellaneous 
group of names make up the balance. 

There is sound reasoning behind this 
common practice of using the term committee. 
Committee work implies investigation, plan- 
ning, and reporting back. 

Council and commission are authoritative 
in connotation. The word council even implies 
legislative authority, as in the title “City 
Council.”” A commission carries out and exe- 
cutes, which is out of the realm of lay 
advisory committee. 

The function of lay advisory committees is 
to bring community opinion, investigation, in- 
formation, thinking, and planning into the 
school board’s policy making problems in 
education. The committee goes no farther than 
to recommend. The legislative function be- 
longs to the board of education. The board, 
in the final analysis, determines what shall be 
done. It has a superintendent and staff to 
execute, carry out, and determine /ow it 
shall be done. 

In sum, Educational Advisory Committee 
is the term most appropriate to the functions 
of these lay groups organized at the invitation 
of the only “grass roots’ organization within 
a school district, The Board of Education. 





School Board — 


Edmundson; 


Munhall, Pennsylvania. 


— 


Left to 
John Garland; Mrs. Alice B. Wright; William A. Smith; James W. Schwartz. 
(Photo courtesy Superintendent Earle O. Liggitt.) 


right: Charles Redshaw; 
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Little Things Help — 





What 1600 School People Think About 


L. E. Leipold, 


“What's 
anyway?” 

“Why is there such a heavy teacher 
turnover in our system?” 

“Salaries have been drastically increased, 
vet there is still dissatisfaction. What will 
be the teachers’ next recommendation 
(demand) ?” 

From ghost town to thriving city, ad- 
ministrators the nation over are perplexed 
by evidences of existing unrest. That these 
evidences are real and tangible cannot well 
be gainsaid in the light of contemporary 
happenings in the educational world. How- 
ever, as long as there is only a casual and 
cursory treatment of the key factor motiva- 
ting these feelings and activities, this per- 
plexity is destined to increase rather than 
to wane. This ace, behind-the-scenes factor 
is morale. 

Just what is morale, anyway? Gen. James 
A. Ulio, United States Morale Chief, says, 
“T'll tell you what morale is. It is when 
a soldier thinks his army the best in the 
world, his regiment the best in the army, 
his company the best in the regiment, his 
squad the best in the company, and he 
himself is the best soldier in the outfit.” 


wrong with this school, 


Persons Included in the Study 

Recently the authors became interested 
in knowing just what factors, in the esti- 
mation of teachers, make for high morale 
within their profession. Approximately 1600 
elementary and secondary rural and urban 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
indicated what they thought contributed 
to the making of that intangible something. 

Comparisons were made through the use 
of several classifications: (1) general com- 
parison of all factors suggested; (2) com- 
parison of rural and urban responses; (3) 
comparison of the responses of classroom 
teachers and administrators; (4) com- 
parison of the two extremes of experience; 
and (5) comparison of the respondees of 
persons belonging to a professional, local, 
teacher organization. 

The conclusions drawn were profoundly 
interesting. Teacher morale, it is apparent, 
is not determined by one major factor, 
but by many influences in the environ- 
ment of these school people. Whether high 
or low, it is present among all members of 
the profession. Strangely enough, except 
for isolated, special cases, the strongest 
factors are common to both the classroom 


*Principal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis 
Mint 


Aberdeen, S. Dak 


Teacher Morale 


Ph.D.* and Joseph W. Yarbrough, M.A.’ 


teacher and the administrator. The general 
reaction of teachers to such factors as 
sabbatical leaves, in-school training, teacher 
recreational facilities, fair transfer systems, 
and favorable climate conditions, indicates 
that advantages that have never been pres- 
ent in the teachers’ environment, do not 
materially affect morale. The highly sig- 
nificant demoralizing effects are most 
readily felt where there is a high degree of 
negative variation from commonly ac- 
cepted, approved practices. General school 
policies far outrank all other classified 
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A deep-seated belief in personal 
enjoyment of teaching. 


groups in both the lowest and highest 
factors indicated. Experienced teachers are 
found to be primarily interested in security, 
while the inexperienced teachers are more 
concerned with improvement in_ their 
immediate environment. 

An analysis of opinions brings to light 
the thought that poor morale is not the 
fault of the teacher, of his physical en- 
vironment or of his supervisors. There is a 
prevalent feeling that all who in any way 
are connected with the school, must co- 
operatively share the responsibility for im- 
proving conditions, such as proper guid- 
ance in choosing the right type of young 
men or women to enter the teaching 
profession, administrative support in 
matters of discipline, and a just and 
adequate salary plan. 


Privileges Must Be Shared 


Even though some teachers are without 
knowledge of the opportunities available to 
educators in other communities, such 
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teachers must eventually be given the 
privilege of knowing not only about teacher 
welfare reforms, classroom tools and 
methods, community co-operative enter- 
prises, and democratic supervisory proced- 
ures, but they must also share these 
privileges wherever schools and teachers 
are found. 

Experienced teachers feel that they 
should be granted a reasonable amount of 
security through merited tenure, while 
inexperienced teachers feel more in need of 
helpful assistance and encouragement. Once 
they have found themselves and have 
gained the needed feeling of confidence in 
the work they are doing, such assistance 
apparently assumes a secondary role. 

The actual factors that these school 
people thought were the most important 
ones affecting their morale are listed here 
in the order of relative importance, from 
highest to lowest: 


1. The administration gives firm support 
to the teacher in discipline problems. 

2. The teacher has a deep-seated belief in 
and personal enjoyment of teaching. 

3. A just and adequate salary plan has 
been established. 

4. The students show proper courtesy and 
respect for the teacher. 

5. A worthy, retirement, pension plan has 
been established. 

6. A professional attitude is shown by all 
concerned in handling teacher grievances. 

7. Adequate sick and emergency leave 
policies have been established. 

8. Personal interest and confidence in the 
ability and integrity of his staff is shown by 
the administration. 

9. A co-operative spirit exists among 
faculty members in carrying out the school 
program. 

10. There is position security through sound 
tenure 

11. Supervision procedures are constructive 
and democratic. 

12. There is an appreciative and co-opera- 
tive attitude on the part of parents toward 
the teachers’ efforts. 

13. There is freedom from disturbing fears 
and phobias. 

14. The teacher has a thorough knowledge 
of subject materials and practical educational 
methods. 

15. Respect by the teacher is shown for 
the attitudes and views of other people 
(students included). 

16. The teacher has social freedom within 
decency. 

17. Friendly, loyal interfaculty relations 
exist. 

18. There is intelligent, long-range planning 
by the board of education in improving 
educational opportunities 


















































A respect for the attitudes and views of 
other people — including students. 


19. The teacher load is reasonable and 
fair in proportion to that of other teachers 
in the system. 

20. There is loyal acceptance by the com- 
munity of the financial and moral responsi- 
bility to maintain an adequate educational 
program 

When considering these first twenty 
responses, an educator might well ask, 
“How well does this particular school 
measure up to these attainable standards? 
If definite weaknesses are obvious, when 
and where should change begin? How can 
this best be accomplished?” 


Administrators Should Lead 

Since the administrator is considered 
the educational leader of the school com- 
munity, it is logical that he should assume 
the leadership in building teacher morale, 
by developing an organized, aggressive, 
democratic plan for improvement. Such a 
plan is a must, for very probably democ- 
racy permeates the teacher-pupil relatior 
ship only in so far as this same spirit 
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exists between the administrator and the 
teacher. 

Teacher groups might therefore co-opera- 
tively measure their own morale by an 
anonymous, candid checklist and the re- 
sults should be carefully evaluated by both 
teachers and administrators. Still working 
together, positive procedures for improve- 
ment should be formulated. It is improbable 
that high morale —this quality of giving 
fully of one’s best efforts to carry out a 
purpose —can be attained overnight. It 
is a continuous process, requiring constant 
effort on the part of everyone concerned. 

However, one can easily see that any 
one of the twenty most frequently men- 
tioned factors might easily jump to the 
head of the list by one overt act on the 
part of policy-establishing boards of edu- 
cation or school administrators. The fact 
that an adequate salary schedule ranks 
third among the respondees might indicate 
that salaries are in their estimation fairly 
satisfactory; at least there are two other 
factors which outweigh it in importance. 
However, if the school board were to order 
a fifty per cent cut in salaries at the next 
meeting, it is hardly conceivable that any 
other criterion than that one would occupy 
first place after the decisiof was announced. 


Must Strive for Ideal 

If the community were constantly alert 
to its educational needs, opportunities, and 
responsibilities, and if everyone connected 
directly with the schools were professionally 
minded, high morale would be a natural 
outgrowth of progress in meeting the edu- 
cational needs of the school-community 
Unfortunately, such a condition does not 
exist; hence the endless effort so necessary 
when attempting to attain such a condition. 
Educators cannot be so visionary as to 
hope to attain an ideal situation in any 
given definite period of time nor should 
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An appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature, art, and literature. 


teachers assume either a hopeless attitude 
or a tactless, blunt aggressiveness. They 
must realize that ideals are like stars — 
we never reach them, but like the mariners 
of the sea, we chart our course by them. 

An elementary, city teacher, with 33 
vears of experience, one of the 1600 who 
voiced their opinions in this study, sounded 
the high note of patience when she said by 
way of comment, ‘Every item listed is 
entirely important in supporting teacher 
morale. But the courageous teacher must 
expect to carry on minus many of them. 
He can't expect all this and Aeaven too!” 


a 


SOUVENIRS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOLS 

Bits of wood and pieces of stone removed 
during the building construction at the White 
House, Washington, are to be given to 
schools, universities, museums, historic societies, 
and other organizations. The law provides that 
these souvenirs cannot be sold. The pieces 
will be given to groups which can place them 
on display and who can be counted on not to 
sell them 
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The Pawtucket, Rhode Island, School Committee at its 1949 organization meeting. 
Left to right: Francis J. Varieur, assistant superintendent; Dr. Upton A. Savoie and Mrs. John T. Leahy, committee members; 
Deputy Chairman George V. Morin; Chairman Francis E. Welch; Dr. Percy R. Crosby, superintendent; Mrs. Jane J. Sullivan, com- 
mittee secretary; Jeremiah F. Powers; Edmund J. Farrell, assistant superintendent; Robert W. Conkey, public relations director. 


(Pawtucket Times Photo) 
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949 For Economy and Warmth — 





Suggestions for Fuel Savings in 
: School Heating Systems c. T. Baker: 


« The problem of the cost of heating public 
‘2 school buildings is of major concern in prac- 
ny tically all communities. 
= It is true, of course, that modern school 
buildings built in recent years have strictly 
up-to-date heating systems, and the boiler 
. plants are equipped with the latest in com- 
bustion controls which insure economical pro- 
duction of steam, On the other hand, there are 
innumerable school plants that are not so 
fortunate. Many of these are burning coal in 
tude hand-fired furnaces, operated on the hit and 
They miss basis, with the result that a great portion 
rs — of the heat liberated in the burning of a pound 
iners of coal, for example, is lost to the stack and 
hem. a comparatively small amount is converted 
1 33 into steam. 
who In every heating plant there are countless 
nded potential avenues for losses, any single one of 
d by which will, if neglected, dissipate valuable 
d is energy and make the heating plant as a whole 
ucher costly to operate. The fact that a given plant 
must may have seen many years of service and 
hem. may, by present-day standards, be considered 
00!” more or less obsolete, is not a sufficient reason 
for neglecting to maintain the equipment in 
good working condition and to apply common 
SE sense to operating procedure 
noved =! The Problems in One City 
White ; : : ‘ ; J 
n to Before discussing in detail how best to con- 
“ieties, serve fuel and hold heat losses to a minimum, 
s that it may be of interest to the reader to learn 
on something about a condition which, up to a 
nae te few years ago, had been giving the school 


board of a certain city great concern 

At the time the problem was broached, the 
city school system included some 75 separate 
steam-heated buildings, or groups of buildings 
Some of the heating installations were old: 
some were more or less obsolete; and many 
were in bad physical condition. The generally 
run-down condition was due to ignorance and 
neglect on the part of those in charge - 
men, janitors, and in 
handymen 

It was 


- hre- 
some cases, the school 


apparent that 
correction of the 


action looking 
wasteful conditions 
which gradually had grown worse was impera- 


‘ 


some 
to the 


ve. A voung professor of engineering on the 
faculty of the state’s leading engineering in- 
stitute was borrowed by the city school board 
lor the purpose of surveying the school plant 
nd supervising the changes that might be 
necessary in order to recondition or replace 


the heating installations 


It was finally con- 
cluded that permanent results could be had 
only if the firemen and janitors were in- 


structed on the 
respective plants 
The program of replacements and repairs 


Consulting 


best way to operate these 


Engineer, Atlanta, Ga 


carried out by the engineering professor proved 
so worth while that after its completion a 
permanent supervising engineer was employed 
to see that the good work would be continued 
and that all plants would be maintained in 
A-1 physical condition. 

The following paragraphs outline a number 
of corrective measures carried out. They bear 
out the fact that after all, it is often the simple 
and immediately obvious things that spell the 
difference between efficient school-plant opera- 
tion and inefficient performance. 


Lectures to Firemen 

One of the first steps taken was a series of 
illustrated lectures to groups of firemen and 
janitors on proper firing methods. The lectures 
included detailed instructions on proper draft 
control, correct firing procedure, flue blowing, 
repairing of steam leaks, how to keep the 
boiler brickwork tight, and other operating 
details germane to proper plant operations. 
The talks also included suggestions on smoke 
prevention. The effect of this program of 
lectures was most gratifying; it resulted in a 
in fuel consumption which 
within a very short time. 


decided reduction 
became noticeable 


Coal Purchases 


Parallel with the program of instructions 
to the fireman was an investigation of the 
quality of the coal purchased. It was found 
that, while much of the coal being supplied 
was very satisfactory, in some cases the coal 
was not only low in heat value but contained 
too high a percentage of 
other undesirable products. 

It was found possible to effect 
improvement in this situation by preparing 
simple but rigid specifications covering the 
requirements of all fuels purchased. Here 
again the results were well worth the effort; 
hit-and-miss methods eliminated and 
guesswork was taken out of coal purchases. 
The final result was uniform quality of fuel 
for all plants. 

In addition, the school system began to 
make all their own deliveries. Thus, possible 
losses due to carelessness and error on the part 
of the 


ash and slate and 


a decided 


were 


supplier when weighing out his own 
trucks were eliminated. And a lower per ton 
cost of delivery was made possible. 


The 100 Per Cent Fresh Air Fallacy 


One of the fuel waste in 
the schools was traced directly to the venti- 
lating system in many of the schools. In these 
buildings 100 per cent fresh air from the out- 


side was introduced into the rooms, regardless 


greatest causes o! 


of temperature or the number of students in 
This meant that no air 
was recirculated and all outside air had to be 
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any given classroom 


heated to the required temperature of 80 
degrees at the delivery point in the rooms. By 
reducing the per cent of outside air to con- 
form to the recommended practices of the 
A.S.H.V.E., as applied to classrooms, it was 
possible to bring about another saving in fuel. 


Balanced Radiation for Rooms 


One of the indirect causes of fuel waste 
was traced to the unequal radiation in dif- 
ferent classrooms. Investigations arising from 
complaints, disclosed that some classrooms 
were badly overheated while others were under- 
heated. On the whole, this was the direct 
result of unbalanced radiation; some of the 
smaller rooms had too large radiators, while 
larger rooms with considerable window glass 
area had too small radiators. Where possible, 
this condition was corrected by adjusting the 
amount of radiation to the size and exposure 
of each room. Fortunately, a surplus of radi- 
ators was available. The result of the switches 
of radiators and the added radiation were 
immediate and satisfactory. 

One of the reasons for unsatisfactory room 
temperature stemmed directly from the fact 
that cheap advertising thermometers were used 
in many rooms for indicating room tempera- 
tures. These were discarded in favor of ther- 
mometers guaranteed to be accurate within 
a range of one half of one degree and were 
carefully located so as to indicate the average 
air temperature. 


Scheduled Firing 


It had been the custom in these schools to 
start the fires and to turn on the steam at 
about the same hour every day regardless of 
outside temperature. It is evident that in the 
early fall and in the spring, the need for 
early heating for the buildings was not neces- 
sary. A careful study was made of average 
temperatures for each month, and the firemen 
were instructed to start up fires at a given 
time, varying according to the month and the 
observed outdoor temperature. A very good 
program was worked out based on a close 
watch of conditions. As a result, from two to 
four hours of operating time per day was 
eliminated and considerable fuel 
effected 


saving was 


Selection and Supervision of Firemen 

Parenthetically, it has been the writer's 
experience that one of the shortcomings of 
those in charge of schools has been to hire 
the first man who offers himself as fireman 
and then forget him. It pays to exercise care 
in choosing men to operate school heating 
plants and to give them careful instructions 
before they are turned loose on the job. After 
that they need supervision and continued 
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guidance if they are to do their best work. 
Particularly where coal is hand-fired, or even 
stoker-fired, periodic inspection of the plant 
and further instruction will pay dividends. 
Most men respond to interest taken in them 
and their jobs, and will do better when they 
know that their superiors are trying to help 
them do better work. 


Buying Fuel 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, 
except during times when the purchaser has 
no choice, it is exceedingly poor practice to 
buy coal on any other basis than complete 
specifications. The writer has seen a great 
deal of money spent for coal and fuel oil go 
overboard in the past several years where 
payments were made for something that the 
purchaser did not receive. 

Coal purchased on specifications should be 
analyzed by a competent industrial chemist 
who is equipped to determine and report the 
heat value of the fuel, and such harmful in- 
gredients as ash, sulphur, slate, etc. The cost 
of an analysis even in small towns will prove 
useful and oftentimes pays for itself many 
times over. 

If the readers of this article could have 
access to some of the recorded facts available 
to the writer, they would be greatly surprised 
at the accumulated evidence of loss in dollars 
and cents due to the careless methods em- 
ployed in the purchase of fuel for many city 
and state institutions. 


Keeping the Boiler Clean 

Where coal or oil is used as fuel, waste 
deposits of combustion will be left on the 
heating surfaces, and unless removed regularly, 
they will become the sources of excessive heat 
loss. Such deposits are decided nonconductors 
of heat, and where such deposits are present, 
heat does not flow freely and rapidly to the 
water within the boiler, but due to the in- 
sulating effect of the deposits, 
the stack and to waste. 

Just what method should be employed for 
the regular cleaning of tube heating surfaces 
will depend upon the type of boiler in use and 
the steam pressures carried. Some types of 
boilers are employed in low pressure steam 
heating service that are so constructed that 
the cleaning of the tubes becomes difficult. 
However, any coal or oil-fired boiler whose 
heating surfaces cannot be cleaned of the 
deposits of the products of combustion is by 
no means an economical type of boiler to use. 


passes out to 


Most fire tube boilers are of such design and 
construction that it is easy to clean the tubes. 
Where steam pressures are not sufficiently high 
for blowing the tubes, hand scrapers must be 
used. 

Any experienced school executive will rec- 
ognize that it is difficult to get the firemen to 
scrape tubes, some claiming that once a week 
is sufficient. This, however, is not a fact borne 
out by experience which dictates that the 
tube heating surfaces of all coal or oil-fired 
boilers should be cleaned at least once every 
24 hours. 

Where dirty heating surfaces prevail, the 


temperature of the flue gases leaving the boiler 
is abnormally high. In this connection, it is 
well to remember that for every 20 degrees 
that the flue gases are reduced in temperature 
by keeping the fire side of tubes clean of soot 
and fly ash and the water side free of scale, 
a saving of one per cent in the fuel bill will 
result. This is not a horseback opinion, but 
a fact that has been observed by careful phys- 
ical measurements and boiler tests. 


The Control of Draft Control 

Probably, one of the greatest single causes 
of fuel waste may be attributed to stack draft 
control, or rather, lack of control. Many heat- 
ing boilers are, of course, equipped with auto- 
matic controls which generally include some 
type of draft control. Even so, many such 
controls are so completely neglected that they 
are often inoperative from one cause or an- 
other, in which case the economic advantage 
of the automatic devices is lost. 

Since they are not equipped with automatic 
dampers, many hand-fired heating boilers in 
schools must depend upon hand controls. Right 
here trouble can be expected since in many 
cases the hand damper, if one really exists, 
is seldom used. It is usually opened wide and 
left that way regardless of the demands for 
steam. Oftentimes, the fireman will claim that 
he needs a wide open damper to have sufficient 
draft, and even then, there is none to spare. 
While this may be the case in some instances, 
it is not, however, always true. In fact, the 
lack of adequate stack draft is most often the 
result of air leaks around the boiler. This is 
particularly true of the H.R.T. firetube boiler 
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which always calls for a tight brick setting to 
enclose the furnace and combustion chamber. 

It seems that but few firemen ever realize 
that the walls enclosing a boiler furnace and 
combustion chamber are made of porous ma- 
terials through which cold air can pass. They 
overlook too the fact that normal contraction 
and expansion of the brick during the heating 
up and cooling down period causes the brick 
in the walls, both red brick and firebrick, to 
develop cracks which increase in size as time 
goes on and which provide excellent spaces 
through which cold air may be drawn into the 
setting. 

From years of experience, the writer can 
testify that the three major causes of fuel 
waste in the average heating plant are: (1) 
excessive loss of heat to the stack due to the 
absence of draft control, (2) failure to keep 
the tube heating surfaces free of soot and fly 
ash, and (3) failure to keep the boiler settings 
tight in order that cold air will be excluded. 
To the foregoing three causes, of course, 
should be added failure to keep the boiler 
free of scale. 

Failure on the part of those in charge of 
school heating plants to follow through on 
these important matters have wasted thousands 
of dollars annually throughout the entire coun- 
try. As a matter of actual fact, the situation 
amounts in many cases to almost criminal 
negligence. 

In later articles, the writer will discuss the 
correct methods for handling “fifth 
columnists” in order that those who really 
desire to “put their house in order” may be 
able to do so. 
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A bad weather school entry. At East Chicago, Indiana, all school 

buildings have been equipped with shelters in which children may 

escape from the hazards of cold and rainy weather. A. C. Senour, 
superintendent of schools. 
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John Marshall Junior-Senior High School and Campus Layout, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. — Noftsger & Lawrence, Architects, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The John Marshall Junior-Senior High School 


Fred W. Hosler* and N. L. George** 


The John Marshall Junior-Senior High 
School, now under construction in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is planned to replace an old 
structure which had become obsolete and un- 
safe. The first steps toward the planning of 
the building were taken in 1945 when a bond 
issue for the purchase of a new site and the 
planning of a new building was proposed 

Dr. H. B. Bruner, at the time superin- 
tendent of schools, appointed a citizen’s com- 
mittee to assist the board of education in 
the planning. In addition to representatives 
of the parent-teacher association and three 
members of the Community Planning Com- 
mittee, the groups also included four members 
of the high school faculty, the superintendent 
of schools and several of his assistants in the 
central office staff, the principal of the school, 
ind Dr. F. W. Hart of the University of 
California and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, New 
York, as educational consultant 


After several meetings and a study of the 


entire situation, the committee recommended 


1. A 20-acre site sufficient for community 
recreation as well as space for the buildings, 


"Superintendent of Scho ls. Oklahoma ( ity, Okla 


**Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of 


Business Affairs, Oklahoma City, Okla 


play areas, parking space, etc.; a series of 
building units including academic classrooms, 
an auditorium-gymnasium, a swimming pool, 
music and stagecraft rooms, storage space, a 
community room, a _ cafeteria, a_ library, 
administration rooms, and shops. 

The committee worked in co-operation with 
the central office staff in making studies of 
the financial problem, etc., and finally recom- 
mended that the building be erected as the 
units are needed 

2. In addition to the general study, the 
central office staff developed spot population 
maps and recommended a site of 20 acres 
favorably situated near the center of the area 
to be served. The consultants and the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Noftsger & Lawrence of 
Oklahoma City, who had been employed by 
the board, studied the site and developed the 
master plan for the location of the building 
areas, the play areas, etc. 


The Plan Meets Criteria for a Community 
School 


The master plan as it has been developed, 
meets five criteria for a community school: 
1. The auditorium, the physical education fa 
cilities, the shops, the cafeteria, the library, and 


the music rooms are planned to be independently 
operated and are arranged to be accessible for 
community use 

2. Play areas, a football field, a swimming pool, 
and parking areas are planned. 

3. The gymnasium is to have folding bleachers 
for additional seating. The locker rooms may be 
used by both adults and students 

4. The auditorium may serve the public as a 
civic center. It is to be fairly adjacent to the 
cafeteria which may be used as a center for civic 
clubs 

5. The administrative unit is readily accessible 
to the public. A night school office is provided 
for the principal of the adult education school 
rhe other administration rooms are easily adapt 
able for adult use. 


The Building Will Meet Community 
Development Plans 


This school falls into the general’ plan 
of the most recent school buildings which 
Oklahoma City is erecting to meet educational 
and community needs. The facilities such as 
the auditorium-gymnasium, shops, etc., are to 
be open not only for the use of the students 
but are available for the community as well 
The board of education wants all its new 
buildings to be flexible and adaptable to 
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John Marshall Junior-Senior High 


changing situation in the years 
which are ahead but also to be so constructed 
that they will be an integral part of the 
present-day community. It was felt that such 
buildings will make a long step toward 
gaining ample community support for the 
program. 


The Solution of the Marshall 
School Problem 


The educational consultants laid down six 
principles for the solution of the educational 
problem of the Marshall School area: 

The maximum capacity of the plant should 
be 1200 students 

2. As soon as the school population increases 
enough, the school program should change from 
housing grades 6 to 12 to housing grades 8 to 10 
as an intermediate school, and grades 11 and 12 
should attend school elsewhere 

3. Plan for a minimum of 

The building should be planned on a semi 
campus style, and the architects’ drawings should 
distinguish clearly the units to be constructed now 
and those to be added in the future. 
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FLooe PLANS 
Oklahoma. 


City, 


The » hool shall be 


community 


especially planned to 
center for civic and edu 


cational functions 


6 


The over-all plan should have the following 


areas 


10 


Number of Room 

26 varying in sizé 
to seat 15 to 
40 students 


Area 
Classrooms 


Physics 1 
Chemistry | 
General science biology 1 
Home training suite 5 
Commercial suite 3 
Drawing and art 3 


Library to seat 120 people, with library wash 


room, library classroom, and library confer 
ence room 
Administrative units and several facilities to 


include general office, principal’s office, secre 


tary’s office, record file room, office for the 
custodians, counseling and guidance rooms, 
mimeograph room, record and vault room, 
and evening principal’s staff room — totaling 


approximately 3200 square feet 
Cafeteria to seat 400 composed of areas for 
pupils’ dining room, teachers’ lunchroom, food 


Noftsger & Lawrence, 


December, 1949 
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Architects, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


dishwashing 
and office 
teet 

areas lor a 
square teet 
should in 
apparatus 
showers and dressing 
and girls, health unit, 
physical cxamination rooms, toilets, athletic 
teams’ rooms, offices, over-all pool area, pool 
and shower rooms to be combined with those 
of the gymnasium 
Auditorium should 
clude areas for stage 
rooms, property rooms, stagecraft, orchestra 
space, projection room and foyer unit, public 
toilets, ticket booth and pay telephone booth 
Total area approximately feet 

Music department should include rooms for 
band and orchestra, choral music room, Jibrary 


preparation space, serving 
space, teachers’ serving 
total area approximately 
Shop building — should include 
general shop, approximately 600( 
Gymnasium and swimming pool 
clude main floor spectator 
room, corrective room, 
rooms for both boys 


space, 
counter 


7660 square 


space, 


800 and should in 
and wings, dressing 


seat 


9780 square 


and workroom, theory and appreciation room, 
practice room, and instrument and uniform 
storage room 


The heating plant and incinerator should be 
a separate building and planned large enough 
to care for the master planned plant 
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The Immediate Construction 

The board of education after reviewing the 
problem and the suggested solution, ordered 
the architects to prepare complete plans for 
the layout and to design the mechanical 
facilities to be adequate for the final complete 
school plant. With the moneys available, it 
was decided to construct a one-story academic 
unit and a gymnasium. (See accompanying 
plans.) It was felt that the latter should 
serve temporarily both as gymnasium and 
auditorium. The drives, sidewalks, parking, 
and planting areas have been fu'ly planned 
and will be developed to make the present 
buildings attractive as well as safe. 


The Ultimate Building 


The academic and administrative unit of 
the school is planned as a two-story structure 
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buff. Natural lighting is aided by directional 
glass block with vision strip. Fluorescent and 
incandescent lighting provide 30 foot-candles 
on the working surfaces. The ceilings are to 
be of white perforated acoustic tile, with 
reflection coefficient of 85 per cent; the walls 
are of plaster and finished with 42 to 60 per 
cent light reflection; the floors are to be of 
asphalt tile with a minimum light reflection 
of 30 per cent. The movable furniture 
throughout is to be natural finish with 30 
per cent light reflection. 

The partitions in the special suites are to 
be of movable construction. It is expected that 
the rooms will be changed in use as the 
school grows and the building is enlarged. 
Thus the present guidance and staff rooms will 
eventually become classrooms. 

In the academic unit glass block will be 
used above the lockers in the interior walls 
to provide additional light for the corridors 





CAMPUS LAYOUT 
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The classrooms will have window sills of 
quarry tile. The lockers will be recessed, as 
will also the fire extinguisher cabinets, the 
radiators, and the drinking fountains, and the 
floor mats. All classrooms will be finished with 
bulletin boards, ample display cases, filing 
cabinets, bookcases, etc. Each classroom will 
have an outlet for the visual-education 
machines. The public-address system will allow 
the principal to speak to all rooms. 

The toilet rooms will have ceramic floors, 
glazed-tile wainscots 7 ft. high, plaster walls 
and ceilings, wall-hung toilet and washbowl 
fixtures, and mirrors. 

The building will be completed with piping 
for a two-way intercommunicating system, 
telephones, fire alarms, bells, clocks, and a 
special timing clock for typing. 


The Gymnasium-Auditorium 
Bleachers will provide seating space for 
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Legend 
1. Academic Building 
2. Gymnasium 
3. Boiler House 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


4. Future Library 8 
5. Cafeteria 9 
6. Future Academic Building 10 
7. Future Swimming Poo! 11 


Marshall Junior-Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. — Noftsger & Lawrence, Architects, 


Future Auditorium 


Future Music Room 
Vocational Shops 
Future Vocational Shops 
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800 spectators. The floor is to be divided by 
electrically controlled folding doors so that 
boys and girls may separately use the gym- 
nasium area. The floor is to be hard maple 
with maple cove bases. The walls are to 
have glazed tile wainscoting 7 ft. high above 
which structural tile will be used. The 
ceiling is of perforated acoustical board. All 
lighting units are recessed. Heating and 
ventilation is provided by two-spot projector- 
type unit heaters. 

The gymnasium is to be equipped with 
a ticket office, public rest rooms, locker and 
shower rooms for boys and girls. Such 


Libertyville B 
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utilities as an electric scoreboard, water- 
supplied cuspidors, bulletin boards, display 
cases, etc., are among the incidental utilities. 
The stationary bleachers have Douglas fir 
seats. 

The physical education unit will include 
five classrooms above the locker rooms. Later 
these rooms will be used for recreational and 
sports groups. 

The general shop area consists of 6360 
square feet of floor area with movable 
partitions for flexible use. Complete provisions 
have been made for power and light wiring, 
separate heating and plumbing. 


December, 1949 


The heating plant is fitted with two steel 
boilers, a transformer vault, office and dress- 
ing rooms for the janitorial staff, an 
incinerator, etc. 


Cost 

The classroom unit containing 22,562 square 
feet cost $15.90 per square foot. The shop 
unit containing 6360 square feet cost $8.48 
per square foot. The heating unit containing 
2000 square feet cost $12.19 per square foot, 
and the gymnasium (first floor 15,408 and 
second floor 7034) cost $10.87 per square 
toot. 


uilds a Community Schoo 








Perspective of the Elementary School, Libertyville, Illinois. — Warren S. Holmes Co., Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 


Someone has said that the educational ef- 
fectiveness of a new school plant can be 
foretold by the care taken in the preliminary 
educational planning and the opportunity given 
the architect to provide the necessary in- 
structional areas to make the educational pro- 
gram effective. The new Libertyville School, 
under erection at Libertyville, Ill, represents 
five years of planning carried on by Supt. Roy 
E. Buskirk, members of the board of edu- 
cation, and members of the teaching staff. The 
instructional services of the school are organ- 
ized around a unified studies program with 
departmentalization only in the specialized 
studies. The use by adult groups of the 
larger areas, of the academic rooms, and of 
the shops and homemaking laboratory have 
been given careful attention in connection 


with a projected adult education and com- 
munity recreation program. 

The Libertyville Chamber of Commerce co- 
operated with the board of education in the 
development of community understanding and 
support of the new educational program and 
of the building project. In fact, this co-oper- 
ation was not unimportant in the bond 
election, held in 1948 which carried an issue 
of $496,000 by a two-to-one vote. 

The school occupies a 13-acre site, which is 
being developed around a greatly expanded 
physical education program. The latter is 
planned to provide the all-round physical and 
health development of the children under a 
carefully graded plan of instruction, exercise, 
play, and sports. A feature of the plan will 
be emphasis on the development of skills 


and recreational attitudes which can be de- 
pended upon to carry over into adult life 
The use of areas in the new school site will 
be depended upon for this important objective 
The school grounds are being laid out for 
free play as well as supervised activities and 
space is arranged for an ice rink, a hard ball 
diamond, three soft ball diamonds, tennis 
courts, a football field, a track, an archery 
range, and planted areas and parking. The 
physical education program anticipates experi- 
ences in hiking, golf, boating, fishing, and 
camping. The City Recreation Commission is 
taking an active part in the work. 

The building will include 12 classrooms, a 
combination gymnasium-auditorium, a cafe- 
teria, space for the administrative offices and 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Floor Plan, Elementary School, Libertyville, Illinois. — Warren S. Holmes Co., Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 


(Concluded from page 36) 
the guidance and health services, a library, a 
visual-instruction room, a shop, and a home- 
naking suite. 
The architectural planning and the engineer- 
ing services were done by Warren S. Holmes 


Company, architects, of Lansing, Mich. Dr. The building construction was directed by 
F. B. Holden, educational adviser on the the entire board of education acting as a 
architect’s staff, provided valuable help in building committee, including Charles Homol- 
translating the educational program recom-_ ka, president; Constance 


mended by Supt. Roy E. Buskirk into William 


Cazel, Edward 
economical room and over-all plans. P. H. Lash, and John F. 


» Baldwin, secretary; 
Coy, Milton Weber, 
White. 


A Primary School for Neighborhood 


During the school year 1946—47 the Niles 
Mich., board of education conducted, under 
the direction of Supt. Max S. Smith, a survey 
of the school building needs of the city. In- 
cluded in the report, issued in February, 1948 
were facts dealing with the total economi 
ind population situation, the educational pro- 
gram, and the status of the existing school 
plant. The need for remodeling old buildings 
nd of erecting new elementary schools was 
made clear 

As a result of the survey, the Westside 
Elementary School, illustrated on this page 
vas designed and erected. Later phases of 
the program contemplate ap range to a build- 
ing on the east side of the city, and additional 
facilities in the north and Ae residential 
ireas. The additional facilities are needed 
provide classrooms and_ special services 
required by the expanding school program 
The new Westside School includes some 
of the best features of present day school 
building design and engineering. The building 
includes a large kindergarten, ten classrooms 
ind an additional large room which will serve 
Ss a science and music room as well as a 
fth-grade home room 

On the first floor there are in addition to 
the classrooms, separate toilets for boys and 
girls, a storeroom, and administrative offices 
On the sceond floor there are classrooms, a 
library, a health room, a janitor’s room, and 
separate toilets. Adjoining the classrooms are 
workrooms fitted with workbenches, cabinets 
for materials, and partly completed projects 
sink with running water 
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Community Use 


The building is of fireproof construction, plaster 


walls, acousti 


with brick exterior walls and stone trim. The wardrobes, green chalkt 


window frames and door casings throughout recessed 


are of aluminum rectional 


fluorescent li 
glass block vi 


-tile ceilings, built-in 


yvoards, storage cases, 
ghting fixtures, di- 
sion walls with clear 


The classrooms have asphalt-tile floors, glass vision strips. Each room is also equipped 


with a 
ceilings, 


The 


ERGARTEN 





First Floor Plan, Westside Elementary School, 
& Maurer, Architects, South Bend, Indiana. 


germicidal heal 


th lamp. The walls, 


and floors have a maximum light 


Niles, Michigan. — 


reflecting finish and the furniture is of the 
blond natural finish. D: 
provided for visual instruction in a number 
of the rooms 

building is fit 
boilers and preheated air ventilation permitting 


irkening facilities are 


ted with oil-burning 
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Exterior, Westside Elementary School, Niles, Michigan.— Maurer & Maurer, Architects, South Bend, Indiana. 


modernization, expansion and repair; and on 
needs arising from definite known factors, such 
as (1) increase in population; (2) increase in 


the birth rate; and (3) a shift in school popula 
tion within the district 
The report showed that the total immediate 


physical needs of the schools total $12,197,00 
| | Of this amount, items costing $6,681,000 are 
| classified as “urgent.”’ The remainder, $5,516,000, 





is placed in a second group which must be given 
attention as soon as possible after the urgent 
projects are cared for 

The bonding ability of the district, as of 
September 1, 1949, is $4,000,000, according to 
the general auditor, V. S. Gilliam, and the board 
was forced to give a priority classification to 
its needs 

The 24-page illustrated report, prepared by 
Dr. Mason and his staff, includes an abundance 
of pertinent material, including a number of 
charts on birth rates and gains in elementary 
school memberships. The membership in the 
elementary grades, it was shown, has increased 
from 12,935 children in grades one to six in 
1940 to 16,076 in 1948-49 
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Second Floor Plan, Westside Elementary School, Niles, Michigan. — Maurer 
& Maurer, Architects, South Bend, Indiana. . 


recirculation. Automatic temperature control Maurer & Maurer, architects, of South Bend 
is included Ind 

The rooms are all wired for audio-visual + 
machines. A two-way  intercommunicating 
sound system is controlled in the principal’s 
office 

The school houses a total of 400 children 
and community use is anticipated for the 





TULSA STUDIES SCHOOL PHYSICAL 
NEEDS 

The board of education of Tulsa, Okla., on 
October 5, presented a report of its school 
. physical needs to the Tulsa County Master Plan 
kindergarten room and the first floor class- Committee. The report which was prepared with 
rooms generally the co-operation of Supt. Charles C. Mason, is 

The building was designed by Messrs based on needs actually existing, including 
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Exterior, Consolidated School for Town of Hampton, Connecticut. — Sellew & Ryder Associates, Architects, Deep River, Connecticut. 


a Hampton, Connecticut 


Messrs. Sellew & Ryder Associates, Architects, Deep River, Connecticut 


. The Hampton Consolidated School 
| 
| 
| 


of [he social and cultural roots of Hampton, Church, built in 1754 with a dignified spire of a new consolidated school building has 


z to Conn., go back to the earliest settlement of and Doric portico. The atmosphere and _ been the topic of numerous town meetings 

oard the town. The first settlers arrived in 1709 tradition of the town is distinctly Colonial Until 1948, however, each successive vote had 

= the community was organized as a parish in ind it is consequently proper that its newest been against replacing the three-hundred-year- 
by | 1717, and incorporated in 1786. The town has school building, now under construction from old one-room structures, which were without 

ance 1 number of beautiful early colonial residences plans prepared by Messrs. Sellew & Ryder running water, sanitary facilities, or other 

r ot ind is proud of an excellent example of early Associates, should also be Colonial in design. conveniences necessary for a modern program 

ped church architecture, the Congregational During the past twenty years the subject of education. 
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Floor Plan, Consolidated School for Town of Hampton, Connecticut. —Sellew & 
Ryder Associates, Architects, Deep River, Connecticut. 


Less than a year ago, the present building 
committee, headed by John E. Holt as chair- 
man, was appointed to study the problem 
The committee reported to a _ subsequent 
meeting of the town that a proper structure 
planned to meet the present educational 
program and suited to enlargement such as 
would seem necessary, would involve an ex- 
penditure of $75,000. The committee shortly 
after its appointment had selected architects, 
and with the help of a competent adviser, had 
discussed several preliminary stages and cost 
estimates. The groundwork was well laid, was 
presented to the town, and voted upon 
favorably by a 4 to 1 vote. Working plans for 
the new building were started in February, 
1949, and the contract for construction was 
let June 20, 1949. 

The new building is located on a site of 
about five acres, the gift of a public-spirited 
citizen. It is nearly square in shape on the 
east side of the main north-and-south highway 
through the town, and on top of the ridge 
on which the town is built. The land slopes 
gradually to the east and permits of the 
location of the building with a commanding 
view unobstructed for nearly thirty miles to 


the east, the west, and south. The slope of 
the ground, dictated especially from the 
economy standpoint the planning of a one- 
story building with a basement so placed 
that the entire rear is above the ground level 
From the highway the building appears to 
be a typical one-story Colonial structure, 
while from the back it is two stories high 

The building has been planned for ultimate 
enlargement with connected wings to contain 
classrooms and a gymnasium. 

The three classrooms on the first floor have 
as an integral area an activity space fitted 
with workbench, storage shelves, and a sink 
The classroom intended for primary grades 
has included a separate exit, a toilet and 
drinking fountains so that it is self-contained 
The remaining rooms have entrances from the 
main corridor and horizontal fire escapes by 
means of doors to each of the classrooms. On 
the same floor there are a teachers’ room, 
toilets for boys and girls, storage space, built- 
in lockers, a janitor’s closet and slop sink 

The plan has been worked out with an 
absolute minimum of waste space and a 
corresponding high percentage of floor area 
utilized for construction purposes 





Floor Plan, Consolidated School for Town of Hampton, Connecticut. — Sellew & 
Ryder Associates, Architects, Deep River, Connecticut. 
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The lower floor contains a combined audi- 
torium and cafeteria, planned to serve not only 
the school but also the entire community. 
The room has a seating capacity of more than 
300 and a stage measuring 16 ft. deep and 
24 ft. wide, with a 19 ft. proscenium. Ad- 
joining the room are a coatroom, a storeroom, 
and a small kitchen for the preparation of 
pupils’ lunches. Back of the stage there is 
a town office which is used also for school 
board meetings. It is fitted with a fireproof 
record vault, toilet facilities, and has ad- 
joining it a fireproof heater room. 

The heating system is the first modern 
installation in New England of a forced- 
circulating warm-air heating plant, so designed 
that fresh air from outdoors can be used 
entirely, or any degree of recirculation dictated 
by temperature conditions may be used. 
Provisions have been made to build into the 
plant sterilizing lamps or a glycol vaporizer 

The building has a total pupil capacity of 
approximately 50 per cent above the present 
needs. The town is, however, growing so that 
the complete use of the classrooms is 
anticipated within a few years. 

The architects have prepared plans for a 
north wing to include two additional class- 
rooms and a south wing to consist of a 
gymnasium-auditorium. The present com- 
munity hall can then be converted into shops 
apd a homemaking laboratory. 

The contract for the building, as at present 
constructed, amounts to $64,900. The archi- 
tectural planning and the supervision are by 
Messrs. Sellew & Ryder Associates, Deep 
River, Conn 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


®& Birmingham, Mich. The school board has 
called an election to obtain approval for a 
$3,000;000 school building program. The pro- 
ceeds will be used to finance a new high school 
and other school buildings 

® Denver, Colo. The school board has voted to 
proceed with the construction of a junior high 
school, to accommodate 1000 students and to be 
financed from the 21-million-dollar appropriation. 
® Holdredge, Neb. The school board has in 
vested $50,000 of idle building fund money in 
U. S. government bonds bearing 1% per cent 
interest. The bonds purchased are redeemable 
upon demand and will enable the board to 
obtain cash as needed and as_ construction 
advances 

® Iran, Tex. Bids have been received on new 
school ~ building projects, estimated to cost 
$650,000. The program includes a high school, 
an elementary school, a bus garage and shop, 
a stadium, and bandstands. A new, gymnasium 
auditorium will be erected at Sheffield 

®& Detroit, Mich. The board of edycation has 
approved plans for the construction ef a high 
school, an elementary school, and an addition 
to another school, to cost $2,500,000 

& Kalamazoo, Mich The school board has 
signed contracts for the construction of the 
South Side Junior High School, to cost 
$2,180,784. The plans for the building were 
prepared by Louis C. Kingscott and Associates, 
Inc., of Kalamazoo 

® Liberal, Kans. The school board has approved 
the preliminary plans for a new high school 
building, to cost $507,000 

® Shrewsbury, Mass., has approved an addi 
tional $70,000 appropriation to construct, equip, 
and furnish a new elementary school. 
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Better Classroom Daylighting: 
an Engineering Study 


That school authorities should provide a 
safe and healthful environment for the school 
child goes without saying and our up-to-date 
school buildings reflect this principle in a 
marked manner. The modern school js safe. 
Its construction involves the use of first class 
materials; it is adequately heated and venti- 
lated and in most cases provides good see- 
ing conditions —lighting, both natural and 
artificial. 

Though familiar with all phases of school 
construction and their implications, the writer 
will devote this brief paper only to the dis- 
cussion of natural lighting for the classroom. 

Due to the character of our schoolroom 
instruction, the matter of “seeing” has always 
assumed a most important role in our health 
program and the factors which go to make 
it up have received much study and investiga- 
tion at the hands of many individuals, en- 
gineering societies, and other groups interested 
in providing seeing conditions which make for 
rapid, accurate, and easy seeing, plus com- 
fortable seeing. These are not only important 
health factors but influence markedly the edu- 
cational process and its progress 

While all are important, one might go so 
far as to say that eye comfort and ease of 
seeing may well take first place as a health 
factor. Both ophthalmologists and physiologists 
ire agreed that a good deal of the nervous 
energy of the human body is used up in the 


“School Building Consultant, formerly State Director of 
School Building Division, Wisconsin State Department of 
I In Madison, Wis 
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footcandles on desks in 


Illumination in 
classroom tested, well above recommended 
minimum of 30 footcandles. 
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Fig. A. A classroom equipped for better daylighting includes (1) full length windows 

close to the ceiling equipped with steel mullions, (2) clear flat glass for maximum 

illumination and see-through vision, (3) adjustable blinds, (4) high reflective non- 

glossy finish provides desirable brightness ratios, (5) seating arranged to keep windows 
out of visual field. 


process of seeing, i.e., in focal adjustments and 
the ultimate translation of the retinal image 
(too often very dim and ill defined) into its 
proper concepts, meaning, and related sig- 
nificance. One will not question the necessity 
of providing a certain amount of brightness, 
lighting on the task to make for easy seeing 
and thus reducing the eyestrain necessary when 
illumination is at too low a point. 

The more subjective elements, pertaining to 
the seeing problem as a whole, have focused 
the attention of students upon it and as early 
as 1915 Luckiesh discussed “Safeguarding the 
Eyesight of School Children” in the Transac- 
tions of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Since then many books and papers on the 
subject of illumination and seeing have been 
forthcoming. 

We are of course dependent upon two 
sources of illumination, natural or daylight, 
and artificial, the latter in nearly all instances 
to eke out or compensate for improper or 
insufficient daylighting. Apparently the artifi- 
cial lighting phase*of our subject has received 
somewhat more attention at the hands of in- 
vestigators than the matter of natural lighting 
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and a mass of pertinent literature along this 
line is available. 

In looking over late material on this absorb- 
ing subject one is impressed by the studies 
and investigations made by various societies, 
scientists, and commercial firms, all looking 
toward improving lighting conditions in our 
schools. Among these may be mentioned the 
1948 American Standard Practice of School 
Lighting (sponsored jointly by the Illinois 
Engineering Society and the American Institute 
of Architects) and generally accepted as basic 
to the subject. The Transactions of the Illinois 
Engineering Society, the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, the General and 
Westinghouse Electric Companies, the Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, the Pittsburgh- 
Corning Corporation, and many others, in- 
cluding such names as Luckiesh, Moss, 
Putnam, Biesele, Darley, etc. A complete bibli- 
ography would become extremely voluminous. 

Recently the writer came across a copy 
of a booklet entitled, “Better Classroom Day- 
lighting,” issued and sponsored by the Detroit 
Steel Products Company (Fenestra Division) 
and the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
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Fig. B. Desirable light reflection coefficient at typical points in a classroom. 
These are used in the study here described. 


which seems to merit more than a passing 
glance. The content of this publication is an 
explanation and the result of an engineering 
study conducted by Prof. R. L. Biesele, Jr., 
at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
It comprises some interesting outgrowths of an 
investigation of unilateral window lighting of 
a typical classroom. (Bilateral window light- 
ing and the clerestory type were not included 
—this would merit a valuable discussion else- 
where and at another time.) 

The fenestration, arrangement of seating, 
decoration and lighting standards, including 
brightness ratios in the visual fields, are all 
based upon and related to the recommenda- 
tions of the American Standard Practices for 
School Lighting mentioned previously. 

One cannot but comment upon the clear 
and practical manner in which an otherwise 
highly technical subject has been treated. The 
“layman” or educator need not hesitate to 
read and study it and he will get a lot of 
good out of it and possibly be able to apply 
some of it in his own schools. 

The schoolroom used for the study is of 
reasonable size, 20 by 30 by 12 ft. The desk 
arrangement is at an angle with the window 
wall disposed so that all desks have the same 
angularity. The windows are continuous from 
the front to the back wall and extend to the 
ceiling. (See Figure A.) The glass type varied 
and was (1) all clear, (2) a clear vision strip 
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Fig. C. Results of test on bright day, scattered 
clouds with sun, showed satisfactory 
brightness readings in footlamberts. 


with prism glass above, and (3) same as (2) 
but with frosted “Aklo” glass in place of the 
prism glass. Orientation was North, South, 
East, and West. Decorations were matt sur- 
faced, colored and light reflective. (See Figure 
B.) Light conditions varied from sunshine and 
clear skies to overcast, and from no shading 
to both horizontal and vertical louvers (Vene- 
tian blinds). 

The results of a large number of tests are 
not available in this publication, but specific 
data were given for the four compass orienta- 
tions, with the variations cited, including the 
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foot-candle illuminations on each of the 31 
desks, The range of the latter was from 47 to 
180 f.-c. The median of the four orientations 
was 83 f.-c. As the minimum f.-c. recom- 
mended is 30, it will be evident that all desk 
surfaces received an illumination almost three 
times that just stated. The median f.-c. for 
the north exposure was 86 and for the south 
exposure 70: however in the latter case 
louvered shades were used to cut down the 
direct sunlight. 

An unusual diagramatic method was used 
to indicate the brightness ratios in the field 
of vision for the four exposures, using both 
the O°-30° and the 0°-—SO° as well as the 
entire visual field. (See Figure C.) In the first 
two instances the ratios between tasks and 
the visual fields did not approach the permis- 
sible 3:1 and 10:1 ratios except in one case; 
the latter, where it was recorded was 7:2:1. 
The ratios are also given for “heads down 
and up.” The ratios for between windows 
and adjacent surfaces are not quite so favor- 
able, as in several instances they exceeded 
the recommended 20:1 limit, “but this can be 
controlled by shades or blinds when objection- 
able.” 

So taking it all in all the fenestration illus- 
trated and under test, the general arrange- 
ments and conditions, are all favorable for 
obtaining very good daylight illumination in a 
classroom conforming reasonably to that used 
—an average classroom. The booklet is well 
worth reading and shows one way of meeting 
an important problem of school building con- 
struction and eyesight conservation 


Steps in a School Building 
Program 


In any building program the vital im- 
portance of careful and skillful planning can- 
not be overemphasized. School buildings, bar- 
ring destruction by fire, should have a useful 
life of 30 to 50 years. Serious mistakes in 
their location, design, and construction cannot 
be corrected. Such mistakes, almost always 
avoidable by careful planning, will handicap, 
hamper, and annoy generations of school 
children. 

The Florida Department of Education, in 
its most recent bulletin for October, 1949, 
discusses the facilities necessary for a school 
plant, the value of a school plant survey, and 
group planning by lay citizens, civic groups, 
teachers, county and local officials, and pupils. 
A statement of the educational services to 
be housed at each school center and the group 
to be served should be prepared. This state- 
ment should be studied by the teachers, pupils, 
parents, and other personnel who are to use 
the building and its facilities. The architects 
will be better able to plan a functional building 
to house the educational program in a com- 
munity where the people are informed and 
express their educational feeds clearly. 

The steps essential in good planning of a 
school building program are listed below. 
None of the steps should be omitted. 


1. Make a school survey. 

2. Further study the community and its 
background. 

3. Determine the program that is to be 
carried on in the proposed buildings. 

4. State the building facilities needed to 
house the desired program and the number 
of pupils involved. 

5. Study the law and regulations relating 
to construction of school buildings. 

6. Choose an adequate and 
school site. 

7. Submit plans and specifications to state 
department of education for suggestions and 
approval. 

8. Determine financial needs and prepare 
budget for building project 

9. Advertise for bids. 

10. Open bids and award contracts. 

11. Supervise construction 

12. Have building approved by the state 
department before final acceptance. (10 per 
cent of contract cost of minimum foundation 
program capital outlay projects must be 
withheld pending state department approval.) 

13. Landscape the site. 

14. Acquaint citizens and staff with the new 
plant. 
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School Boards Can Help in — 
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Cutting Red Tape in 
Public Buying 


In a recent speech before the National 
Institute of Government Purchasing Confer- 
ence and Exhibit at Cleveland, Joseph W. 
Nicholson, president of the organization, pre- 
sented some ideas on “Cutting Red Tape in 
Public Buying.” 

" My first impression of public pur- 
chasing red tape was received from a sales- 
man of automobiles. He had submitted a 
surety bond with his bid to one of our 
Wisconsin cities. He then received a contract 
consisting of forms to sign in triplicate to- 
gether with a surety company’s signatures 
with two witnesses and corporate seals ac- 
companying these signatures. Certain sworn 
affidavits were also required in triplicate. 

‘He stated: ‘After a month’s time I finally 
succeeded in getting the signatures and seals, 
together with three affidavits and copies of 
contract bond which I returned to the public 
purchasing agency. The delay was unavoid- 
able, as our headquarters are in New York and 
as the municipality required the signatures 
of the corporate officers as well as the seal 
of our company, it was necessary to send all 
papers to New York City to be executed. 
The corporate officer who was authorized to 
sign contracts and to affix our corporate 
seal was vacationing in Florida. Our Chicago 
branch usually executes contracts without 
the formality of the corporate seal or the 
signatures of the New York officials. They 
are authorized to do so by the home office. 
Considerable time could be saved if the 
municipality would recognize the signatures of 
the officials of our Chicago branch without 
requiring the corporate seal. Although it took 
us a month to obtain all the signatures, seals, 
and affidavits before the contract would be 
accepted by the municipality, I had delivered 
the cars within a week after I received the 
contract. The irony of this situation was that 
I had to produce a surety bond guaranteeing 
that I would deliver automobiles which I had 
already delivered.’ 


Some Valueless Red Tape 


“The salesman wondered whether all of the 
effort he had put forth obtaining a surety 
bond and all the necessary signatures and 
official seals, getting back his bid bond which 
he had filed in evidence of good faith, and 
trying to understand all of the legal verbiage 
in fine print, continued in the formidable 
three part contract which had to be signed 
by his firm, the surety company, and the 
municipality was really necessary. He could 
easily have sold his cars to ‘Joe Daokes 
without any red tape. When delivery was 
made, Joe would pay cash and that would 
complete the transaction. He could not under- 
stand why public buying should be surrounded 
with so much formality. He said that this 
experience had discouraged him from bidding 
gain to any public purchasing agency. I 
knew just how he felt about it as I had 
also discovered as a city employee, how 


much red tape I had to contend with. In 
fact, I was constantly tripping over it. Nothing 
could be done in the usual business manner; 
instead, it had to be done in a round about 
fashion which wasted time and effort on the 
part of the city and vendors. However, I 
was impressed with the fact that the laws and 
ordinances and resolutions which restricted 
my official conduct had been established to 
protect the taxpayer against the machinations 
of unscrupulous and dishonest officials, as 
well as to deter critics from accusing honest 
officials of dishonest practice. For these 
reasons, I have been reluctant to suggest 
changes in procedure. 

“Progress toward the elimination of red 
tape in public buying has necessarily been 
cautious and slow, however this problem has 
received much consideration in recent years. 
John Splain, Commissioner of Purchase, City 
of New York, is one of those who has given 
special attention to it. He states: ‘We are 
constantly endeavoring to clarify procedures, 
examine regulations of long standing, and 
eliminate, as far as intelligently permissible, 
unnecessary or unsatisfactory paper work, 
whether we have to do such work or the 
bidder is called upon to do it.’ He comments 
further: ‘Simplification in the safeguarding of 
the public interest could very well be an 
important reason for the 


existence of a 
National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing.’ 


Danger of Dropping the Bars 


“Public officials must be extremely careful 
not to let the bars down too far. Certain 
safeguards must be retained, to guard against 
fraud in selling to and in buying for our 
governments. We know that many a business 
has thrived because of orders received from 
unduly friendly or dishonest public officials. 
Under the basic law of our land we are all 
presumed to be innocent until proven guilty, 
but purchasing laws are usually established on 
the premise that purchasing authorities may 
be potentially dishonest, hence these laws are 
extremely restrictive. 

‘|. While bid deposits and contract bonds 
discourage more prospective bidders than any 
other one type of governmental red tape, I 
might mention some other contract reguire- 
ments which tend to raise the blood pressure 
of prospective bidders and of purchasing 
officials. One of these is the requirement of 
‘per diem’ damages for non-delivery on or 
before a specified date. We all have facilities 
for predetermining the responsibility of pros- 
pective bidders, such as the use of pre- 
qualification forms, financial reports, et¢ 
When we deal with responsible concerns they 
are as anxious as we are to see that deliveries 
are made on time. But if strikes, fires, floods, 
or other conditions beyond their control pre- 
vent them from delivering on time, is there 
any good reason why they should pay the 
purchaser a daily sum of money until delivery 
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is made? Assuming that per diem damages 
are a requirement and that delivery cannot 
be made promptly because of a strike, is 
it not reasonable to expect the purchaser to 
prove the amount of actual damage or loss 
he has suffered due to nondelivery before he 
can collect this money? 


Proof of Loss Desirable 


“It would seem that reasonable proof of 
actual loss or damage should determine the 
amount of per diem payment up to the 
amount specified in the contract rather than 
an arbitrary daily payment set forth in the 
contract. Instead of requiring such payments, 
is it not better to deal with responsible 
concerns in the first place and to seek the 
best prices obtainable on competitive bids 
without setting up barriers to competition in 
the form of daily damages for nondelivery? 
Someone pays for this insurance whether it 
is needed or not and we cannot fool ourselves 
into believing that it is the contractor. This 
question is of vital importance in connection 
with contracts for public work, where the 
public may be seriously inconvienced, due 
to the dilatory tactics of a contractor. It is 
of less concern, however, in relation to the 
purchase of so-called shelf items which can 
be delivered from stock. 

“Another source of irritation and loss of 
competition in public bidding is due to the 
quanities of detailed specifications and fine 
print which frequently accompany requests 
for bids. There are great variations between 
these requirements of contiguous or near-by 
municipalities in many closely populated areas. 
In many contract proposals sent out by public 
purchasers there are copious paragraphs 
couched in legal verbiage, much of which is 
passed over by some bidders because they 
do not have the time or legal training to 
spend in the study of these provisions. When 
trouble develops in the performance of a 
contract, it often happens that the bidder has 
not read or understood every part of the 
contract proposal and specifications because 
of a confusing maze of legal words and 
phrases. 


Red Tape Increases Costs 


“Tt is interesting to note in passing that 
during the recent seller's market, vendors 
also created troublesome red tape in the form 
of clauses dealing with esculation delivery 
terms, time limitations relating to acceptance 
of offers and other conditions when bidding 
on public contracts. While certain conditional 
clauses are required to protect the public 
interest, I believe that many could be elimi- 
nated or simplified. The inclusion of un- 
necessary restrictions and _ stipulations in- 
creases the cost of doing business and tends 
to discourage bidding. 

While it is true and the fact must be 
recognized, that adequate safeguards and legal 
provisions must be provided in connection 
with public purchasing which are not necessary 
in private purchasing, nevertheless there are 
many areas in which the former procedure 
may be simplified so that public purchases 
will be attractive to responsible bidders. This 
will result in obtaining more for the tax 
dollar.” 

+ 

® Holland, Mich. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $650,000, the proceeds to 
be used in financing a school building program 
The program calls for one new elementary school 
and additions to two existing buildings 
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A SCHOOL BOARD LOOKS AT 

ITS JOB 

UNDER the modest heading ‘“‘ Board State- 

ment,” the board of education at New 

London, Conn., has made public in its 

monthly bulletin to the community a sum- 

mary of its views concerning itself, its func- 

tions, and responsibilities: 


There is no single agency in America more im- 
portant to the present and the future of Ameri- 
can community life than a local board of educa- 
tion. This is particularly true when one considers 
the amount of money expended by a board of 
education and the wide influence that the board 
of education policies have upon the education 
and well-being of the children of any American 
community. Similar to other government agencies, 
the work of a board of education has been ex- 
panded as time has gone on. School boards can 
no longer be satisfied with the reading of the 
minutes and the approval of pay rolls. School 
boards are charged by state law to be responsible 
for the entire educational pattern for elementary 
and high school instruction. 

A board of education is primarily a policy- 
making body. The board employs a superintendent 
of schools whose responsibility it is to see that 
the schools are operated efficiently and in accord 
with the policies of the board. The board is also 
responsible for the employment of an efficient 
school staff. The major responsibility of any 
school board is to provide for the children of 
its community the best education that local 
funds can afford 

The New London board of education is com- 
posed of seven elected members. Individual board 
members serve for a term of two years. The 
board of education must hold one meeting a 
month. Actually the importance of school board 
business is such that many more meetings are 
held. All business of the school board is public 
information and is constantly carried on with 
the public in mind 

While it is difficult to list the many pressing 
problems facing the New London board of edu- 
cation, it is obvious that the quality of education 
in New London must constantly be improved; 
that modern equipment and modern school plants 
must be planned for, built, and maintained; that 
a unified curriculum for grades one through twelve 
is necessary for the best education of New London 
students. 


Does not the foregoing apply very com- 
pletely to every board of education in the 
United States? Can any board set its pur- 
poses and ideals at a lower level of public 
service? 


A WAY OUT? 


PRESIDENT GEORGE F. ZOOK of the 
American Council on Education has recom- 
mended in his recent annual report that 
the opposing groups engaged in the con- 
tention over federal legislation for aid to 
education, should get together at least to 
the extent of including private and paro- 
chial school children in the aid given for 
transportation, health supervision, lunches, 
and textbooks. He calls attention to the 
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fact that these elements of aid have been 
approved in court decisions as representing 
welfare items for the children as individu- 
als and do not constitute aid to the schools 
which they happen to attend. 

Dr. Zook’s plea introduces a new point 
of view into the situation in that it ex- 
presses concern for the social and physical 
welfare of all the children regardless of 
their enrollment in a public or nonpublic 
school. It relies strongly on the basic idea 
of democratic compromise and conciliation 
in a matter which is for the benefit of all 
and which does not offer even a danger to 
the American principle of the separation 
of Church and State. 


THE BIRTH RATE AND ITS 
SCHOOL IMPLICATIONS 


ONE of the few happy effects of the war 

the reversal of the birth rate which had 
been dropping steadily during the de- 
pression decade — is beginning to hit the 
schools in the form of increased school 
enrollment. And the happy continuing high 
level of the birth rate has interesting 
implications and serious problems for the 
schools. 

At the recent 34th meeting of the N.E.A. 
Educational Policies Commission evidence 
was presented that more children are en- 
rolled now in the schools and colleges of 
the United States than at any time in our 
history. 

The basic reason for the recent and pros- 
pective increases in school enrollments is 
the spectacular increase in the birth rate 
since 1940. The war babies of 1942 and 
1943 are the first and second graders of 
the current school year. More millions of 
children will soon be knocking at the doors 
of the schools. 

The incoming flood can be gauged from 
the record of births for the past 12 years 
as compiled by the U. S. Office of Vital 
Statistics. From these figures it has been 
predicted that school enrollments for 
grades one through 12 will continue to 
grow until they reach annual totals in 
excess Of 34 million in 1958-60. The high 
level of births during 1948 and 1949 sug- 
gests that the basic change in the nation’s 
birth rate will continue for some years to 
come. If this occurs, the total school en- 
rollments may not level off during 1958- 
60 as earlier reports predicted, but may 
continue to increase into the 1960's. At 
any rate, it is clear that the 1947-48 esti- 
mates concerning school enrollments in the 
late 1950’s must now be revised upward. 

The Commission points out that the 
educational needs arising from the _ in- 
creased birth rate call for both immediate 
action and long-range planning on the 
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part of school boards. These needs must 
be brought to the attention of the people 
by the state education authorities and 
local school administrators. Fortunately 
many communities have conducted school 
plant and financial surveys during the past 
five years and numerous school plant ex- 
tension programs are under way. It is to 
be feared, however, that some of the pro- 
grams are too limited. The school boards 
who have made no surveys in their juris- 
dictions may well be warned that serious 
trouble will ensue if they too do not study 
their school building and personnel situa- 
tions and initiate immediate plans for 
needed expansion. 


A DILEMMA OF MODERN 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


THE advocates of modern schoolhouse ar- 
chitecture have been voluble this past year 
in their denunciation of everything not 
functional in design or radical in departure 
from the traditional in plan. As a conse- 
quence many — too many — of the newest 
school buildings are hard to distinguish 
from offices, or laboratories, or factory 
buildings; they will be commonplace and 
exceedingly drab when their newness has 
worn off and the aging of materials has 
begun to reveal the harshness of silhouette 
and the inner poverty of the design. It is 
to be feared that future critics of present- 
day school architecture will find our gener- 
ation of designers too materialistic and too 
lacking in courage to add a bit of elegance 
beyond the immediate economical and use- 
ful requirements of the school. All of which 
should not be construed as saying that all 
or most new schoolhouses are lacking in 
beauty —a few of the designers have 
caught the basic thought of the pioneers 
of Sullivan, and Gropius, and of such later 
exponents of the style, Saarinen, Wright, 
and Lescaze—and have produced work 
that has a fine permanent quality. 

The real dilemma in modern school ar- 
chitecture is to be found in the planning 
of the basic unit, the classroom. With 
reason, the modernists have had much to 
criticize in the plans of many new build- 
ings. Too many of the educators have stuck 
to the small sizes of the conventional class- 
room and have given no attention to the ac- 
tivity and group methods of teaching, par- 
ticularly in the elementary grades. It is true 
that the small classroom will be ample for 
the school which is sticking to a more formal 
and bookish type of teaching — but what 
will be the result when the newer types 
of method are finally let in and the teacher 
of a later year will wish she could push 
out the narrow walls so that her group 
might have the benefit of enough space, 
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with a workbench and sink and storage 
for projects. 

The new square classroom, on the other 
hand, seems to be overlarge. There still is 
too little evidence that 1000 or 1100 square 
feet of floor space are needed for classes 
of 25 to 30 children. For most situations 
800 or at most 900 square feet seem more 
than ample to carry on a full-fledged pro- 
gram of progressive instruction, with group 
projects and the full use of current events 
materials and audio-visual aids. It is to be 
feared that if the increase in enrollment 
mentioned elsewhere in these pages con- 
tinues to press school boards in the next 
five years, the bad experiences of the 
twenties will be repeated and the large 
rooms will be crowded with 40 or more 
children to the detriment of all educational 
efficiency. 

We need at this time more careful edu- 
cational planning, more consideration of 
ultimate economics in school building 
plans, and greater attention to the status 
of buildings a decade or two hence. 


AN INVESTMENT 

The U. S. Tax Court, at Washington, 
has recently come to the conclusion that 
the expense incurred by a teacher for 
professional improvement is not an occu- 
pational expense put an investment as a 
result of which the teacher will earn a 
larger income. The cost is not deductible 
for income tax purposes and the teacher 
who filed the complaint, Miss Nora Hill, 
of Dansville, Va., must pay a tax on the 
$239 which she reported paying out in 
1947. 


TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The professionalization of teaching can- 
not be achieved harmoniously by mere ad- 
justment of breakdowns here and there 
under crisis conditions. More is needed than 
a few patches on the pants. The symptoms 
of unrest must be studied and an attempt 
made to launch a fundamental attack on 
the problem through a comprehensive 
theory of school control stressing the re- 
sponsibilities and rights of the various 
groups represented. Boards of education, 
administrators, teachers, nonprofessional 
employees, and citizens must be united in 
a pattern of co-operative action. Unless 
this is done we may see the emergence of 
powerful teachers’ unions as vested in- 
terests arrayed against school boards and 
administration in a situation similar to 
that found in industry. There is the danger 
of antagonistic dual control; there is the 
danger that we shall see educators align 
themselves in contending groups across a 
bargaining table. The seeds of such a situa- 
tion are now germinating. It is a moot 
question whether that is the path to real 
professional status. — Daniel R. Davies. 
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“All Aboard” 
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National Association Reports School 
Board Activities in Many States 
Edward M. Tuttle* 


With annual meetings of state school boards 
associations in full swing, interesting reports 
are reaching National Headquarters at 450 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. From these 
reports, the following developments have been 
selected to indicate the variety of activity that 
is going on, and to suggest possibilities in the 
planning of meetings still to be held. 


California Secretary Reports Promptly 
on Successful Annual Convention 


Within a few days after the conclusion of 
the three-day nineteenth annual convention of 
the California School Trustees Association, 
there was received at National Headquarters 
the following packet of materials with a 
covering letter from the Executive Secretary, 
Mrs. I. E. Porter: 

1. A copy of the official program. 

2. A copy of the annual report of the executive 
secretary. 

3. A résumé of convention activities for pur- 
poses of record. 

4. A list of the officers and directors elected for 
the year 1949-50. 

5. A copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
convention. 

6. An announcement of a second edition in 
1950 of the California “Handbook for School 
Board Members” with new and enlarged features 
including “500 Questions and Answers relative to 
school law in California and to the responsibilities 
of school-board membership.” 

7. Copy of an address entitled “Trustees of 
Education” by J. Paul Elliott, president of the 
California School Trustees Association (and also 
president of the National School Boards Associa 
tion), delivered on the last day of the convention 
before a joint Session of the California School 
Trustees Association and the California Associa 
tion of School Administrators. 

The national executive secretary desires to 
commend Mrs. Porter for her prompt and 
effective co-operation with the N.S.B.A., and 
to recommend to all state association 
secretaries that they make similar reports 
immediately following their annual con- 
ventions. It is valuable and important to 
have at National Headquarters these rather 
complete records for the various state associ- 
ations. From them many useful ideas may be 
gleaned to pass along from one association 
to another. Furthermore, resolutions adopted 
by state associations, where they relate to 
nationwide educational policy, will guide the 
Resolutions Committee of the N.S.B.A. in 
preparation for the national meeting in 
Atlantic City, February 24-16, 1950. 


Iowa Incorporates, Elects Officers, Hears 


Attorney General’s Opinion 
At the business session of its two-day 
annual meeting, the Iowa Association of 
School Boards unanimously adopted Articles 
of Incorporation and elected Dr. Carl C. 


*Executive Secretary, 
tion, Chicago, Ill 


National School Boards Associa- 


Kesler of 2168 Linden Drive, S.E., Cedar 
Rapids, as president to succeed Roy E. Havens 
of Logan. This change should be noted by 
those who have directories of the 39 existing 
state school boards associations. Floyd Camp- 
bell, of Spencer, was elected first vice-president 
and Paul L. Millhone, of Clarinda, second 
vice-president for the ensuing year. Nearly 
1000 school board members and school ad- 
ministrators attended the general sessions and 
section meetings of the conference which 
was held in Des Moines. 

A recent opinion of the attorney general 
for the state of Iowa on the question of 
the right of a local board of education to. 
expend district funds for the payment of 
dues to the Iowa Association of School 
Boards was read, as follows: 


In connection with the Iowa Association of 
School Boards located at Des Moines, Iowa,: and 
the question whether boards of directors of any 
school corporation may become members thereof 
and pay from its general fund dues to a reason- 
able amount for such membership, I would advise 
you that whether such school board becomes a 
member of the Association is a matter within the 
discretion of the respective school boards, and if 
in their discretion the board should determine 
that it would receive benefits and valuable service 
to assist in better performing their duties as board: 
members, and should become a member of such 
Association, the dues therefor to a reasonable 


amount is a valid expenditure from the school 
general fund. 


Michigan Plans School Board 
Workshops 


A recent letter from the executive secretary 
of the Michigan Association of School Boards. 
contained the following paragraph: 


You will be interested in knowing that we have 
arranged for a School Board Workshop at the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, to be held 
December 6. This will set a pattern for other 
workshops which will be held, one at Michigan 
State College at East Lansing on January 10, 
one at the Northern College of Education at 
Marquette on January 28, one at the Central 
College of Education at Mount Pleasant, date 
to be set, and a fifth at Western College of Edu- 
cation at Kalamazoo, date to be set. The Uni- 
versity is so pleased with our approach that they 
are financing this workshop entirely. The Uni- 
versity Provost, Dr. James Pickwell Adams, says, 
“This is important. We have a responsibility to 
these school board association officers and mem- 
bers. It is our duty as a University to give them 
all the service we can. We will go the whole 
length with this group.” 

Here is a fine beginning of something that 
should continue to grow from year to year. 
In fact, experience will probably show that 
there is need for more than a single one-day 
workshop each year in a given area. Under 
competent leadership many phases of school 
board work may be discussed to the great 
advantage of all concerned — such things as 
(1) the powers and duties of school boards 
in the state in question, (2) the qualifications. 
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for school board membership and the relation 
of the individual member to the board as a 
whole, (3) the organization of the school 
board and the conduct of its meetings, (4) 
the development of a written code of princi- 
ples, policies, and procedures, (5) effective 
working relationships between the board and 
the superintendent of schools, (6) fiscal 
policies, including budget, assessments, tax 
rates, accounting, etc., (7) principles govern- 
ing the selection, payment, and tenure of 
the school staff, including a carefully developed 
salary schedule, (8) school building con- 
struction and maintenance and the use of 
land for educational and recreational pur- 
poses, (9) problems of the transportation of 
pupils, pupil attendance, the school census, 
etc., (10) the relation of school boards to the 
educational program of the schools, (11) 
public relations between school and community 
with the board acting as intermediary, and 
many other matters with which an average 
school board must concern itself during the 
course of the year. 

In some instances it may be _ possible 
to arrange a series of four to eight one-day 
workshops for board members at a given 
time and place occurring at regular intervals 
of a week or more. In Connecticut a six 
weeks’ series of this kind is conducted by 
members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation at three centers in the state each year. 
Where State School Boards Associations are 
organized on a county, district, or regional 
basis with two or more divisional meetings 
during the year, these meetings become in 
fact workshops for the discussion of timel) 
topics, aided by leaders from all the various 
educational institutions and agencies in the 
state. 

In short, school board members should be 
concerned with improving their public service 
hy devoting some time to a concentrated 
study of approved principles and practices 


Many ways will be found to do this in 
different states, and the executive secretary 
of the National School Boards Association 


would be glad to receive reports of such 
activities and to act as a clearinghouse for 
ideas, as in the case of this excellent begin- 
ning that is being planned in the state of 
Michigan 


Over 2000 at New York Convention 


Everett R. Dyer, executive secretary of the 
New York State School Boards Association, 
reported a fine state-wide convention, their 
seventeenth, held in Syracuse the last week 
in October. In advance it was expected that 
about 1600 would attend this three-day 
meeting. Actually, 2025 persons were regis- 
tered and 580 different school boards were 
represented. The program was of high caliber, 
but the significant developments for the 
future occurred in the business sessions. 

The delegates passed a large number of 
resolutions dealing with state and national 
problems in education — life adjustment edu 
cation, teacher recruitment, reorganization of 
school districts, fiscal independence of boards 
of education, school building needs, conser- 
vation education, use of school facilities 
status of the U. S. Office of Education, et« 
Most significantly they voted unanimously 
(“ except for one delegate who voted ‘no’ on 
everything”) to increase their schedule of 
membership dues to provide a budget of 
$50,000, move their headquarters to the state 
capital, Albany, on July 1, 1950, provide 
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“Nothing will ever be accomplished 

if all possible objections must first 

be overcome.” — Samuel Johnson. 
School boards are more than debating 
societies. In the final analysis they are 
agencies for decision and for action. True, 
they should decide and act on the basis 
of all available evidence, pro and con, in 
any given situation. Their endeavor at all 
times should be to serve the expressed 
desires of the greatest number of an in- 
formed and understanding citizenry. But 
no matter how right and desirable a goal 
or policy may be, there are always some 
who fear a new course, who advise against 
following an untried path because of diff- 
culties and dangers that may lie ahead. 
Were such objections to prevail, no prog- 
ress would ever be made. In education, as 
in everything else, some risks must be 
taken, pioneering must be 
some courage of conviction 


displayed. — E. M. T. 


done, 
must be 


some 





more staff and equipment, permit expenditures 
for some research, and give the National 
School Boards Association substantial ad- 
ditional support. 

The new schedule of dues, like the old, is 
based upon the number of full-time teachers 
as reported to the State Department of Edu- 
cation for the preceding school year, and is 
as follows: 
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Class A 750 or more full-time 
teachers $250 
Class B 250-749 200 
Class C 150-249 150 
Class D 50—149 100 
Class E 25- 49 75 
Class F 15— 24 50 
Class G 5- 14 25 
Class H 4 or less 1 


Class I Special class 


The resolution in regard to the U. S. Office 
of Education is particularly significant in view 
of the importance this matter will assume in 
the second session of the 81st Congress, 
beginning in January. It reads: 

Whereas: This Association believes that the de 
velopment of education, whether at the local, 
state, or national level, should be placed above 
all temporary and partisan political issues with 
appropriate administrative arrangements to sate 
guard the integrity of the educational process 

Therefore Be It Resolved: That this Associa 
tion urge Congress to make the United States 
Office of Education an adequately financed, in 
dependent agency, headed by a National Board 
of Education, appointed for long overlapping 
terms by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. It further recommends that a_ profes 
sionally qualified Commissioner of Education, 
responsible to the Board for the conduct of his 
office and the performance of his duties, shall bs 
selected by the Board to serve as its executive 
officer 

In electing a new president, the New York 
Association chose J. Robert Chalmers of 
Williamsville, Erie County, to succeed Peter 
G. Schumacher of Cohocton. This change 
should be noted by those who have directories 
of state school board associations. Mr. Chal- 
mers had been the vice-president for the rural 
section, and his election for the coming year 
is significant testimony that the intention of 
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the state association is to serve both urban 
and rural interests impartially. However, New 
York, like so many states in the Midwest and 
elsewhere, still has several thousand one- 
teacher districts with sole trustees, very few 
of whom are members of the association. 


Unique Features Mark Oklahoma 

Meeting 
Annual Convention of the 
Oklahoma State Boards Association was a 
one-day meeting held in Oklahoma City. 
It was perceded by a dinner meeting of the 
directors, and was followed the next day by 
a meeting of the Oklahoma Association of 
School Administrators. 

So impressed were the administrators by 
the earnestness of purpose of the School 
Boards Association that they took official 
action extending their co-operation in en- 
couraging local boards to become members 
of the state association. This is significant, 
for the superintendents of schools are in an 
excellent position to stimulate the interest of 
their respective school boards in the broader 
activities of the state-wide program. Unfortu- 
nately not all administrators are farsighted 
enough to see that the better informed their 
board members are as to accepted principles 
and successful practices elsewhere the more 
effective service they will render as a board 
to the local school and community. With 
so fine a working relationship between these 
two important organizations, Oklahoma is 
in a position to make great progress in 
coming months 

Another feature of the Oklahoma meeting 
which was exceptional was the extent and 
quality of the coverage given by The Daily 
Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City Times. 
Both newspapers kept reporters at the con- 
ference sessions, and both devoted  sub- 
stantial space to write-ups and photographs of 
the proceedings. This also is encouraging, for 
too often the press only takes note of school 
affairs when something abnormal or sensational 
occurs. Commendation should be given a 
newspaper editor who recognizes that the 
public schools represent the biggest single 
public business in an American community, 
that this business should be conducted on 
a strictly unbiased and nonpartisan basis, and 
that the quality of the educational offerings 
to children, youth, and adults determines not 
only the cultural level, but also the economic 
level which the community will attain. In 
the educational awakening that must come 
to our people in the years just ahead, the 
public press can render immense help, if it 
will. Oklahoma City, at least, seems fortunate 
in this respect. 

But the unique feature of the Oklahoma 
state convention was an official meeting of 
the Oklahoma City School Board held “on 


The Third 


stage’ in front of the association audience 
This was not a mock board meeting such 
as other associations have sometimes held 


to demonstrate school board problems and 
practices. This was an actual board meeting at 
which bids for new buildings were opened, 
action was taken on the employment of 
personnel, consideration was devoted to fi- 
nancing the annual budget, bills were approved 
for payment, and reports were received as 
to studies which are being made of shifting 
attendance areas, vocational education, special 
services, and other matters of current in 
terest. All board members and the superin 
tendent and his entire administrative staff 
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Here’s a brand-new, free guide to better day- 
lighting for your school. A product of new 
Fenestra research, this book shows you how to 
improve the health and the grades of your 
students simply by designing for daylight ac- 
cording to the latest techniques. And how you 
can do it with economical standard materials. 
It points out, too, how simple improvements 
can make a world of difference in your present 
classrooms. 
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This new book includes economical solutions of such problems as these: 


1. How to bring in enough daylight to make 3. How to control the quality of daylight to 
studying more easy and pleasant (window selec- wipe out glare... to help keep young eyes from 
tion and placement). tiring (shading and decoration, and proper seat- 
ing arrangement). 


Write for this easy-to-understand guide to better 
classroom daylighting. For your free copy, simply 
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were present. The only recognition accorded 
the audience of some 250 members of the 
State School Boards Association was the use 
of a public-address system so that all could 
hear the discussion, and an occasional brief 
explanation of something that had gone before 
which provided background for understanding 
the current proceedings. On its part the audi- 
ence was completely attentive and absorbed 
during the board session of nearly two hours. 
At the close, it was pointed out that while this 
represented the largest school jurisdiction in 
the state of Oklahoma, and while smaller 
districts would not have such an array of 
administrative assistants, the problems which 
school boards and superintendents have to 
meet are essentially the same everywhere. 
In all cases the function of the board is to 
establish policy and to determine its effective- 
ness, while the function of the superintendent 
is to administer the schools in accordance with 
established policy and to report back to the 
board. 


South Dakota Moves Ahead 

The first official state-wide meeting of 
the Associated School Boards of South Dakota 
was held in October, at Sioux Falls, in con- 
junction with a district meeting of the 
South Dakota Education Association. 

South Dakota has had a school boards 
association for some years, but the enactment 
by the last session of the legislature of an 
enabling law gave the association an official 
status and recognition which it previously 
had not had. 

At the Sioux Falls meeting a new con- 
stitution was adopted in line with the enabling 
act, and a board of directors of eight members 
was elected. These in turn chose their officers, 
re-electing Russell B. Creaser of Watertown 
as president. Kenneth Holum of Groton was 
elected vice-president. D. B. Doner, member 
of the Brookings Board of Education and 
Registrar of the South Dakota State College, 
will continue to act as secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 

South Dakota School Boards is a four-page, 
bi-monthly bulletin, edited by Professor T. M. 
Risk of the School of Education, University 
of South Dakota at Vermillion. It is dis- 
tributed to every board member in the state 
and represents a major co-ordinating activity 
on the part of the Associated School Boards. 

Like other predominantly rural states, South 
Dakota faces the problem of what form of 
school organization and use of available in- 
come will give the children of the state 
maximum educational opportunities. In 1947- 
48, South Dakota stood twelfth among the 
states in the number of children of school 
age in relation to the total population. At the 
same time it stood nineteenth in per capita 
income, and twenty-ninth in income per 
pupil of school age. But it was devoting 2.9 
per cent of its total income to its public 
elementary and secondary schools, and stood 
eleventh among the states in current expense 
per pupil in average daily attendance. These 
figures are taken from “The 48 State School 
Systems” report of the Council of State 
Governments, which contains invaluable data 
for every state school boards association. 


That Business Session — It’s Important 

What is wrong when, at the business 
session of an annual state school boards 
association meeting, only about 30 members 
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are present out of 600 or more who attended 
the general program? The national executive 
secretary saw this happen in one state and 
has been trying ever since to decide what 
were the reasons for it. 

This particular association has been in 
existence for twenty years or more and its 
members are well acquainted with its organ- 
ization and functions. They must have known 
that important matters of business were to 
be discussed, including the adoption of a 
budget and schedule of dues and the election 
of officers for the ensuing year. Yet they were 
not concerned enough to stay and lend their 
support. Why? 

One reason may have been the position 
of the business session in the total program 
In the case cited above it came at the very 
end of a program which began at noon one 
day and ended at noon the next day, with 
an evening banquet in between. Maybe it 
would be better to schedule the business 
session right in the middle, with attractive 
program features preceding and following. 
A maximum attendance of the membership 
would then be assured for the transaction of 
business, and visitors to the meeting would 
benefit from observing the work of the associ- 
ation. Apparently some states do just that, 
judging by their programs. 

It is probable that the measure of attend- 
ance at the business session of any organi- 
zation is determined by the degree to which 
its members feel an active, personal interest 
in the work of the group. This is not some- 
thing which can be built up hurriedly or 
sporadically. It comes through continuous 
contact between the officers and the member- 
ship all during the year and over a series of 
years. It comes best when a good many 
members are assigned definite pieces of work 
in connection with state committees, regional 
meetings, or local surveys. Through such 
activities they develop a feeling that they 
have a part in a worth-while undertaking, 
and they want to see it succeed. Then, once 
a year, when the time comes to transact the 
official business of the organization, they will 
make it a point to be on hand. 

School boards, for the most part, have 
worked too long in isolation. They have not 
had much practice as yet, in most states, in 
sharing experiences and working together to 
increase their individual effectiveness, and to 
improve the general level of public education 
That is exactly what a school board associ- 
ation is designed to do, and its success will 
be measured by the wholehearted interest 
and support of its membership. Evidence of 
this support will be revealed prominently in 
the annual business session of the association 
where accomplishments are reviewed and plans 
are made for the work ahead. 

So, don’t fail to attend the business ses- 
sion of your association. It is important to 
you and to your fellow members in the 
organization. 


Rural and Urban School Boards Should 
Work Together to Advance Education 


The American system of public schools is 
dedicated to the education of all the children 
of all the people. It makes no difference 
whether the individual unit is a one-teacher 
school out in the open country, a huge, fully 
graded building in the heart of a congested 
city, or anything in between. The goal in 
every case is the same 

Nowadays our population is 


very fluid 
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Many people born and educated in rural 
areas eventually settle down to live and work 
in urban centers. In some cases the reverse 
takes place. There is constant shifting going 
on between communities and between states. 
Few boys and girls in school know with any 
certainty where they will go or what they will 
do when school days are over. Therefore 
their schooling must be broad and basic. It 
must develop and equip them to meet what- 
ever circumstances they encounter, to embrace 
whatever opportunities are offered, to lead 
happy and successful lives wherever they 
may be because they understand themselves, 
their fellow men, and the economic, social, 
and civic trends of their generation. 

All of this means that there should be 
no conflict of aims and interests as between 
school boards of varying jurisdictions. There 
are a few states where this has not been 
understood and accepted, where rural boards 
and urban boards set themselves in opposition 
to each other in matters of legislation and 
other concerns of education. This is unfor- 
tunate and shortsighted, and the children are 
the ones who suffer as a result. A_ little 
effort on the part of each school board to 
understand the problems of other jurisdictions 
a little willingness to give and take, to extend 
co-operation and to receive it in return, will 
work wonders, 

State associations of school boards offer the 
best medium for bringing about this spirit 
of co-operation among all the boards of a 
state, whatever the size or pecularities of 
their respective jurisdictions. Special effort 
should be made to enroll all types of juris- 
dictions in the membership and to develop 
a program of service to all. When this is 
done a new strength is imparted to the 
educational program and rapid progress is a 
foregone conclusion. Such a policy calls for 
farsighted leadership and generous effort. Its 
rewards are great and enduring. 


Note: Permission is granted to State School Boards 
Associations to reproduce any portion or all of the fore- 
going article provided only that acknowledgment be given 
to its source in this issue of THe AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Boarp JOURNAI 


- _ 
ANNUAL PROMOTIONS 
RECOMMENDED 


In December, 1947, a committee was appointed 
by Supt. L. J. Bourgeois, of New Orleans, to 
consist of administrators, principals, teachers, and 
representatives of parents’ clubs, who were to 
make a study of the policy relative to annual 
or semiannual promotions. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the two policies were studied 
by the committee, which finally came to the 
conclusion that advantages of annual promotions 
far outweigh the disadvantages. The committee 
listed the following advantages: 

1. At least two to six weeks more of teaching 
time each year. 

2. At the high school level, preparation of 
midterm schedules takes at least four weeks, 
which requires the services of five teachers 

Tends to give teachers more opportunity 
and time for remedial work, thus reducing the 
number of nonpromotions. 

4. Uninterrupted work for one year insures con- 
tinuity of educational growth and development 

5. Longer “readiness period” in the first year 


6. Teachers can arrange units of work in 
sequence. 
7. One grade in a classroom. Teacher does 


not have to divide her time and give “busy 
work.” 

8. Provides fewer double classes; 
with social maturity promotion. 

9. Pupil-teacher relationship is 
longer acquaintanceship leads to 
understanding and wiser guidance 
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Combine absolute fire protection 
with the rich beauty of wood 


Look at the advantages that are 
yours with the Weldwood Fire 
Door. Then ask yourself: “Can I 
afford to have any other door?” 


INCREASED SAFETY 


The Weldwood Fire Door carries 
the Underwriters’ label for Class 
“B” openings. The only door that 
gives you both rich wood facings 
and absolute fire protection. 


STRIKING BEAUTY 


Wood faces harmonize perfectly 
with any decorative scheme. 
Standard faces are selected Birch 
veneers. A wide variety of other 
handsome hardwoods is available 
on special order. 


DURABILITY 


200,000 mechanical openings and 
closings... half of them, slams of 
considerable force... left the Weld- 
wood Fire Door unaffected. At the 
end of the test thedoor still opened 
and closed perfectly. 


DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 


The unique mineral composition 


core and precision construction 
imparts such great dimensional 
stability that we GUARANTEE 
the Weldwood Fire Door against 
warpage or dimensional changes. 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


Though offering absolute fire pro- 
tection, the Weldwood Fire Door 
is not heavy. A standard 3’x7’ door 
weighs only 84 pounds. 


VERMIN AND DECAY PROOF 


The mineral composition core, 
fireproofed edge-banding and 
phenolic resin glue used in its 
construction make the Weldwood 
Fire Door not only waterproof, 
but permanently resistant to fun- 
gus, decay and termites. 


Hospitals, schools, offices, apart- 
ment houses and institutions must 
have the fire protection offered by 
the Weldwood Fire Door. Add the 
bonus of architectural beauty, to- 
gether with low initial cost and 
minimum maintenance require- 
ments, and you'll realize why this 
new door has been accepted so 
enthusiastically. 
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BE SURE TO GET FULL DETAILS 
ON THE WELDWOOD SOLID 
LUMBER CORE DOOR, TOO. 


Unique Staved Core design of 
great durability, waterproof phe- 
nolic glue and precision all-hard- 
wood construction give you many 
advantages. 

You can hang the door from 
either side. Cut louvres or lights 
to your own specifications...right 
on the job. Hardware goes in 
quickly and easily. Solid lumber 
core gives a satisfying feeling of 
solidity. 

Available with handsome hard- 
wood faces in a wide variety of 
popular species. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


San Francisco, Seattle, 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Distributing units in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, Glendale, Hartford, 
High Point, Indianapolis, New Hyde Park (L.1.,N.Y.), Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, 


Spokane, St. Paul, Washington, D. C. Also U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, 
Inc., distributing units in Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Kans., Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans, 
San Antonio, St. Louis, Tampa. In Canada: United States Plywood 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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1 HP Commercial % HP Multi-Vac Sr. 


Spencer Commercial Portables are built espe- 
cially for fast efficient cleaning of schools, 
hotels, offices, etc. A powerful multi-stage 
vacuum, special tools, and a swivel handle 
that keeps the hose away from the body are 
some of the Spencer advantages. All Spencers 
are rated, and built for continuous service. 
Special connections for blowing and spray- 
ing. Attachments for wet pick up, dry mop 
or large area cleaning. 


Built by Spencer, a pioneer in commercial 
cleaning for forty years. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
Or write for Bulletin 114-D 


SPENCER COMMERCIAL 


VACUUM 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO 


HARTFORD 6, CONN CLEANING 
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secretary. 


® Dr. Francis C. SuLiivan, for many years a ®& The school 
member of the St. Louis, Mo., board of educa reorganized 


tion, recently resigned and accepted the post chairman, and 


of director of dental health for the St. Louis secretary 
public schools & CLARENC! 


® The school board of Little Rock, Ark., has a third term 


reorganized with Harpy L. Winsurn, Jr., as Mo., City 
president, and GRAHAM R. HA tt as secretary 
® The school board of Rush Springs, Okla. two 


HENRY SIMPSON as vice-president; and GROVER 


SPEARS as secretary. 
board are Wapr 
®& Dr. HERBERT 


> Mrs. BERNARD ] 


Mrs. CHARLES 


Council 


Yq HP Multi-Vac Jr. 





TIME IS SAVED by the 
large dirt can, released 
and replaced by a move 
of the foot. 





TO CLEAN THE BAG— 
lift and shake into the 
machine—clean side ovt. 


PORTABLE’ 
YH.P. 
To 


100 H. P. 


The other members of 
CHAFFIN and Wooprow 
WINTERER has been elected 
president of the board of education of St 
STOLAR was named vice-president 

Dotan has been re elected 
chairman of the school board at Danbury, Conn 
McCoLtrtam was re-elected 


of Colchester, Conn., 
Mrs. JAMES PLUNKET! 
DoroTHEA GORRICK 


has been elected to serve 
as president of the Kansas 

on Education. Mr. Hill 
been head of the Council since it 
years ago 
has reorganized with Birt Younc as president; PHILLIPs, first 


STATIONARY 


MEEKS 


was organized 
Other members are JoHN 
vice-president; S. G. EpseEtr, 
second vice-president; Mrs. D. H. Davis, record 
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Outotanding 
School Goard TWember 





Frederick William Edgerton 
Member, Board of Education 
New London, Connecticut 


Mr. Edgerton, who has been a member of the 
board of New London since 1915, was born in 
New London on September 28, 1880. After 
graduation from the Bulkeley High School in 
1898, he attended Harvard University and was 
graduated in 1903. He was a teacher in the 
Bulkeley High School from 1903 to 1915, when 
he was appointed public librarian in New 
London 

Mr. Edgerton was elected to the board 
October 5, 1915, served as secretary trom Octo- 
ber, 1917, to October, 1934, and was re-elected 
in October, 1948, serving up to the present 
time. He was president of the board from 
October, 1935, to October, 1937, and again 
from October, 1941, to October, 1948; acted as 
treasurer of the board for six months during 
the illness of the treasurer. He taught in the 
evening schools for seven years and was princi- 
pal of this school for six years 

Mr. Edgerton was a member of the staff of 
the Connecticut College for Women in New 
London as a lecturer in library science from 
1919 to 1921. He is a past president of the 
Connecticut Library Association and was trans- 
port librarian on the U.S.S. George Washington 
in the spring of 1919. He is also a past president 
of the Winthrop Club, a member of Ariston 
Club, and past president of the New London 
rotary club 





ing secretary; and Jess GITTINGER, executive 
secretary. 

® The school board of Ozark, Ark., has re- 
organized with Roy Wrtson as president, and 
James BAKER as secretary. JAMeEs Post and C. R. 
Roppins were named to fill vacancies. 

® Ernest BILFincer has been elected president 
of the board at Essex, Conn 

& The administrative employees of the New York 
City board of education, on Saturday, November 
5, gathered at the Hotel Statler to give a testi- 
monial luncheon to ANDREW G. CLauson, JR, 
Richmond member of the board and a former 
president. It was the first testimonial of its kind 
ever given by the headquarters employees of 
the board 
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MENGEL 7 


Mengel Hollow-Core and Stabilized Solid-Core Flush 
Doors are designed, engineered and exhaustively 
tested to give life-time service. In both types, exclusive 
Mengel construction and curing processes provide 
utmost protection against warpage... hardwood stiles 
give maximum screw-holding strength and “take” 
stain, to match faces perfectly . . . keylock dovetails 
keep stiles and rails permanently tight . . . hot-press 
bonding assures virtually everlasting satisfaction . . . 
superfine belt sanding of faces and machine 
planing of edges reduce installation and fin- 


ishing costs. 
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HOLLOW-CORE TYPE 
embodying the famous, patented 
"INSULOK” grid core 


SOLID-CORE TYPE 
permanently stabilized 


by unique slotted core-stock 





Mengel Flush Doors are the most dependable doors 
you can use, yet volume manufacture in high-efficiency 
plants permits really competitive prices. 


The coupon below will bring you complete details 
Mail it today, and know the facts. 


rr _—=_ eee eee eee eee eee eee eel ee 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 
Plywood Division, Dept. SBJ-4, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the complete 
Data Book on Mengel Flush Doors. 


Name_ 
Firm 
Street 


City 
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GIVES YOU CLEANER, 
MORE SANITARY WASHROOMS 


No longer do you need to hove unsanitary waste 
litter in your washrooms . . . or have empty towel 
cobinets serviced. The new, faster-drying Sani-Dri 
gives you 24-hour hand or face drying service with 
@ stream of hot air... the most sanitary method 
known. New heating element and faster-flow noz- 
zle drys hands or face 25% faster than ever be- 
forel Sani-Driers have carried the Underwriters 
Seal of Approval for over 18 years. They have 
given efficient drying service in every civilized 
country and in every climatic condition! 
SAVES 85% OF WASHROOM COSTS 


Sani-Dri pays for itself out of savings! No buying 
or stocking of towels. No unsanitary litter... no 
fire hazard . . . no paper-clogged soil pipes . . . 
no servicing of empty towel cabinets. Sani-Dri gives 
years of continuous automatic drying service with 
little or no maintenance cost. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897"' 
3129 Commonwealth Avenue 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BEFORE YOU MODERNIZE OR 
MAKE NEW INSTALLATIONS 


GET THE FACTS ON Sriptd -Dk 
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| The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. | 
| 3129 Commonwealth Avenve | 
North Chicago, Illinois 
{ GENTLEMEN. Pleose send literature on the 1 
| following | 
| (CD Brochure 1082 on new, faster-drying Sani-Dri | 
| Electric Hond ond Foce Dryer | 
| NAME EE | 
J ADDRESS “ | 
1 city STATE___ | 
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SOURCES OF STATE TAX REVENUE 

The U. S. Department of Commerce reports 
that 8.342 million dollars of tax revenue were 
collected during the fiscal year 1949 as compared 
to 7.791 million dollars collected in 1948. Ex- 
cluding unemployment compensation taxes, the 
1949 collections were 7.369 million dollars against 
6.732 million dollars. The largest income was 
derived from sales and gross receipts taxes, 
4.363 million dollars; general sales tax profits, 
1.606 million dollars; motor vehicle fuel taxes, 
1.372 million dollars; license and privilege taxes 
amounting to 1.077 million dollars; individual 
income taxes producing 575 million dollars; cor- 
poration income, 661 million dollars; property 
taxes produced only 280 million dollars. 


CONDUCTS JANITORS’ CLASSES 

At Evansville, Ind., 15 school custodians are 
enrolled in a weekly special class to study work 
schedules, fire prevention, the handling of school 
supplies, safety practices, sanitation, the oper- 
ation of steam boilers, and cleaning methods. 

The instructors at the eight sessions will in- 
clude George Bush of Purdue Dniversity, Dr. 
Paul Seagers of Indiana University, Robert 
Mason, boiler inspector, Glae Brubaker, super- 
visor of custodial service, and Walter Bufkin, 
director of buildings and grounds. The arrange- 
ments for the class have been made by the 
director of vocational education. 


EL DORADO IMPROVES PROPERTY 
ASSESSMENT 

The school board of El Dorado, Ark., in 
co-operation with civic, patriotic, and service 
organizations, has begun a campaign to equalize 
property assessments in the school district. The 
campaign was undertaken in compliance with a 
new state law which requires property owners 
to assess their real and personal property at 50 
per cent of its true value and pay the tax levied 
In actual practice the property owners have been 
assessing their property anywhere from 0 to 10 
per cent of its true value. 

The campaign which has been in operation 
three vears, has grown into a county-wide move- 
ment, responsible for adding three extra persons 
to the county tax staff to work on the assess 
ment of all county property. 

The taxpayers voluntarily have allowed the 
assessor to give them an assessment on the 
value of their property and then pay taxes on 
20 per cent of its true value. While this is not 
the 50 per cent called for in the law, in the 
El Dorado School district alone it has raised the 
assessed value from $8,395,148 in 1946 to 
$16.700,000 in 1949. While the taxes are not vet 
equalized, the program is being pushed, and 
the people are becoming aware of the need for 
more tax moneys for school and other purposes 
The plan which has proved immensely popular 
has already become the tax pattern for the state 
and is being used by the State Tax Commission, 
as well as other school districts in the state 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL NEWS 

he Philadelphia board of education will ask 
the Pennsylvania Legislature for additional 
revenue, Board President Walter Biddle Saul 
said in his annual report. At least five million 
dollars more is needed for Philadelphia schools 
if they are to cut the size of classes, provide 
additional teachers required by the influx of war 
babies, raise teachers’ pay to the same level as 
Pittsburgh, and pay for about a million dollars’ 
worth of textbooks and supplies. Mr. Saul said 
the 1949 Legislature provided additional funds 
for 1950-51 but not the amount needed. 

During the past two years the board awarded 
contracts for 13 new schools, costing $20,000,000 
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=GAS OR OIL 


Don’t let Winter unnecessarily in- 
crease your power costs. Have Todd 
burners—save up to 10% on your 
fuel and maintenance bills . . . get 
greater power capacity. Let skilled 
Todd specialists, backed by 35 years 
of Todd experience, engineer your 
boiler plant for utmost economy... 
replace your obsolete equipment... 


provide efficient new installations, 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO * HOBOKEN * NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG * YORK + PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO 
RALEIGH *CHARLESTON, S.C. * BOSTON« SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND, VA. * ATLANTA * BIRMINGHAM 
CLEVELAND * DETROIT * GRAND RAPIDS * TAMPA 
GALVESTON * SAN ANTONIO * DALLAS * HOUSTON 
TULSA * MOBILE * NEW§ORLEANS ° SHREVEPORT 
DENVER * SALT LAKE CITY * LOS ANGELES * SAN 
FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
HAVARKA * PUERTO RICO * ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
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Private Schools and Academies 
Since the term “all children attending school,” 
within the Washington statute providing that all 
children attending school in accordance with laws 


relating to compulsory attendance shall be 
entitled to use transportation facilities provided 
by the school district in which they reside, 
would include all children attending a private 
or parochial school, the statute is invalid as 
contravening a constitutional requirement that 
all schools maintained or supported wholly or in 
part by public funds should be free from sectar- 
ian control and constitutional inhibition against 
the appropriation of public money for sup- 
port of any religious establishment. Washington 
laws of 1945, c. 141, §13; Wash. const. art. 1, 
§ 11; art. 9, §4.—Véisser v. Nooksack Valley 
School Dist. No. 506, Whatcom County, 207 
Pacific reporter 2d 198, Wash. 


Schools and School Districts 


Under the laws of Virginia, white and colored 
persons may not be taught in the same school, 
but equal facilities must be afforded to each race 
in the public schools. Va. code of 1942, § 680; 
Va. const. § 129, 140.— Corbin v. County School 
Board of Pulaski County, Va., 84 F. Supp. 
253, Va. 

A consolidated school district is a “public 
corporation.” — State, to Use of Consol. School 
Dist. No. 42 of Scott County v. Powell, 221 
Southwestern reporter 2d 508, Mo. 

The annexation of territory located within a 
school district does not automatically place the 
annexed area under the jurisdiction of school 
authorities of the annexing municipality; and 
whether the annexed area shall become a part 
of the school district of the annexing munici 
pality, and time when and manner by which 
that change shall be effected, are matters for 
determination by the state council of education 
under the school code of Pa. 24 P.S. § 1-101 
et seq.; 53 P.S. §12462.—In re annexation by 
Borough of Irwin of Land in North Hunting- 
don Tp. 67 Atlantic reporter 765, 165 Pa. 
Super. 134 

Generally, in the absence of a statute of 
agreement ownership of school property is left 
where it is found after the district boundaries 
are altered—Gamble v. DuBose, 54 South- 
eastern reporter 2d 803, S.C. 

A common school district seceding from a 
consolidated high school district was not entitled 
to a proportion of the surplus funds in the 
hands of a high school district. S.C. Code of 
1942, § 5563, as amended by an act of April 
8, 1948, 45 St. at large, p. 1824; act of March 
6, 1948, 45 St. at large, p. 2542; S.C. const. art. 
7, §1 et seq. art. 11, §5.—Gamble v. DuBose, 
54 Southeastern reporter 2d 803, S.C. 


School District Government 


The state of Missouri was interested and con- 
cerned by alleged illegal transfer and dissipation 
of teachers’ funds of a consolidated school 
district by members of a board of directors of 
a district, so as to authorize the prosecuting 
attorney to bring action in behalf of the district 
against the members of the board to recover the 
amount of such funds under the Missouri 
statute empowering the prosecuting attorneys to 
prosecute actions in which the county or state 
may be “concerned” or in which the county is 
“interested.” Mo. R.S.A. § 12942, 12944. — State, 
to Use of Consolidated School Dist. No. 42 of 
Scott County v. Powell, 221 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 508, Mo. 


School District Property 


The evidence was established that land con- 
veyed to school trustees had been abandoned by 
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Take Unit Heaters, 








When you have steam coming into a 
Unit Heater with a fan blasting cold air 
across it, the trap must handle a tremen- 
dous volume of condensation for a short 
time. Webster Float-and-Thermostatic 
Drip Traps are ideal for this condition. 
The float-controlled valve stays open as 
long as there is water present. Stepping 
up the pressure results in quicker heat- 
ing-up. The thermostatic element re- 
moves the air continuously — instantly. 


Under-sizing the trap is like putting a 
hobble on the Unit Heater. Over-sizing 
is spending money unnecessarily. Proper 
size —for both capacity and pressure — 
gives best overall results, longer service. 
The first step in picking the right trap 
is to pick a Webster Trap. 

Webster builds a whole family of traps 
—each with its own pressure and capa- 
city range each designed to do a 
steam-saving job for you. 


Traps for steam-using equipment 
traps for heating. Whatever your trap 
requirements may be, you are likely to 
find what you need in the Webster line. 
See illustrations at right. Get in touch 
with your Webster Representative or 
write us direct. 
Address Dept. AS-12 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CL) eL alt 


HEATIEIN G 


for example 














Webster Series “5” bellows-type 
thermostatic trap for radiators and 
convectors. For pressures up to 15 
Ibs. per sq. in. %, %, 1” sizes. 





Webster Series “7” diaphragm- 
type thermostatic trap for radia- 
tors, drip points and steam-using 
equipment. For pressures up to 
15 Ibs. per sq. in. %, %, 1” sizes. 





Webster Series “26” float-and 
thermostatic drip trap for drips of 
mains, air conditioning coils, blast 
radiation, unit heaters, hot water 
generators, fan heater coils. For 
pressures up to 15 Ibs. per sq. in. 





Webster Series ““78” thermostatic 
trap. For steam-using equipment. 
For pressures up to 150 Ibs. per 
sq. in. %, %, %, 1” sizes. 





Webster Series “79” float and 
thermostatic trap. For drips of 
mains and risers, unit heaters, 
steam-using equipment. For pres 
sures up to 150 Ibs. per sq. in 
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Which LOCKER INSTALLATION 
meets your School Plan? 


There’s a big variation in school locker needs—and 
A-S-E has recognized these varying needs with the 
one complete locker line. A-S-E Lockers are built 
in many sizes and with a variety of interior equip- 
ment. From Single Tier installations to modern 
Recessed Single, Double or Multiple Tiers, or con- 
venient Wall Robes, A-S-E can meet your plan and 


budget needs exactly. And, every locker is made to last for 


the life of your building! 


On Every Count, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 
Write for illustrated School Locker Catalog. 





New A-S-E Desk and Table Line is ideal for school use... 


fj PO 
& 


SEE AA a, 










A wide range of Desk models 
and Table sizes gives you a 
selection of beautifully 
designed equipment— built 
for years of durable service. 
Full information on request. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


101 KENSINGTON AVENUE 


© AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Steel Desks and Tables 
Filing Cabinets 
Counter Sections 
Storage Cabinets 


Blue Print Plan Files 
Wardrobe Cabinets 
Combination Cabinets 
Janitor’s Cabinets 


Utility Racks 
Key Cabinets 
Lockers 
DS Files 





the trustees and had “ceased to be used as school 
property,” so as to revert under the terms oft 
the deed to the heirs of the granter and entitle 
them to the proceeds of royalties accumulated 
from the production of oil from the lands in- 
volved, pursuant to a lease subsequently executed 
to the oil company by the heirs, as against 
the trustees who had also executed a lease to 
the oil company. — James v. Gulf Refining Co., 
41 Southern reporter 2d 2, Miss 

A Wisconsin city maintaining a vocational 
school was engaged in the discharge of a govern 
mental function and therefore was not liable for 
the negligence of its employees engaged in the 
discharge of such function. — Kirchoff v. City 
of Janesville, 38 Northwestern reporter 2d 698, 
255 Wis. 202, Wis. 


School District Taxation 


School funds of a consolidated school district 
belonging to the teachers’ fund constituted a 
trust fund for purposes provided by the Mis- 


souri statute. Mo. R.S.A., §§ 10366, 10390.- 
State, to Use of Consold. School Dist. No. 42 of 
Scott County v. Powell, 221 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 508, Mo. 

An order of the Ohio State Department of In 
dustrial Relations, recommending that the use of 
a certain frame structure as a school be perman- 
ently discontinued not later than a specified time 
and directing compliance with such recommenda 
tion within 18 months, was sufficient to condemn 
the use of such school building and warrant the 
school district board of education in declaring 
an emergency necessitating a bond issue for the 
construction of a new school building. Ohio gen 
code, § 2293-15a. — State ex rel. Board of Educa 
tion of Stockdale Local School Dist of Pike 
County v. Wheeler, 87 Northeastern § reporter 
2d 247, 152 Ohio St. 101, Ohio. 

The levying of a tax on wages by both a 
borough and a school district of the borough 
is not “double taxation,” as the same tax is 
not imposed by the same taxing power upon 
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the same subject matter.— Glen Alden Coal Co. 
v. Thomas, 67 Atlantic reporter 2d 754, 165 Pa. 
Super. 199. 


A resolution of a borough school district of 
Pennsylvania, imposing a tax of three cents a 
ton on the privilege or transaction of mining 
coal in the borough, was void as violating a 
statute denying authority to local bodies to 
impose a tax on tangible property subject to 
state tax. 53 P.S. § 2015.1 et seqg.— Appeal of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 67 Atlantic re- 
porter 2d 378, 362 Pa. 400 


Teachers and Pupils 

Under a New York statute extending tenure 
to smaller school districts, the completion by a 
teacher of probationary service, and obtaining of 
superintendent’s recommendation, confers no right 
to tenure beyond that of the eligibility of the 
teacher to enter into a permanent contract car- 
rying rights of tenure, and the school board was 
not required to appoint on tenure teachers rec- 
ommended by tke superintendent. N. Y. Educa- 
tion Law §3013.— McMaster v. Owens, 90 
N.Y.S. 2d 401, N.Y. App. Div. 

The school board has the right to adopt 
reasonable rules in aid of its administrative 
authority, and the tenure law does not deprive 
the board of its general authority to supervise 
teachers or the right to adopt reasonable rules 
necessary for the proper administration of the 
schools. La. act No. 100, of 1922, § 48, as 
amended, and § 49, as amended by the act No 
353 of 1948.—State ex rel. Cody v. Caldwell 
Parish School Board, 41 Southern reporter 2d 
461, La. 

The provision that the section of the act re- 
lating to written contracts shall not be construed 
as, requiring written contracts with permanent 
teachers does not prohibit the school board from 
requiring written contracts with permanent 
teachers in order that the board may have a 
record and avoid vexation of disputes arising 
over the substance of oral agreements. La. act 
No. 100 of 1922, § 49, as amended by act No 
353 of 1948 -State ex rel. Cody Vv. Caldwell 
Parish School Board, 41 Southern — reporter 
2d 461, La 

The failure of a permanent school teacher 
holding a lifetime certificate to sign a tendered 
employment contract for the ensuing school year 
within the reasonable time fixed by the school 
board’s resolution applying to all teachers was 
a voluntary termination of employment, and 
thereafter the teacher could not compel the 
school board to employ her. La. act No. 100 
of 1922, § 48, as amended, and § 49, as amended 
by act No. 353 of 1948 State ex rel. Cody \ 
Caldwell Parish School Board, 41 Southern re 
porter 2d 461, La 

An Iowa school board discharging a_ teacher 
may act as both prosecutor and judge, which 
does not invalidate the discharge since the 
legislature has provided for such procedure 
L.C.A. §279.24.— Van Peursem v. Consolidated 
Independent School Dist. of Laurens, 38 North 
western reporter 2d 615, Iowa 

The New York legislature, by enactment of a 
statute requiring the school authorities of a 
school district to adopt bylaws establishing uni 
form schedules of salaries, intended to establish 
minimum salaries and provide for a single salary 
schedule for classroom teachers only, and the 
single salary schedule was not intended to be 
extended to principals, or to other members of 
the teaching and supervisory staffs of the schools 
-N.Y. Education Law, § 3101 et seq. — Lapolla 
v. Board of Education of City of New York, 
90 N.Y.S. 2d 424, N.Y. 

A school district in Iowa must provide trans- 
portation for all school children entitled thereto 
under the Iowa statute and it was no excuse 
that the father of some children refused to con- 
tract with the district to transport his children 
or that, in view of such refusal, the transportation 
of such children would be costly and burdensome 
to the district. I.C.A. § 279.19 Mumm v. Troy 
Tp. School Dist. of Iowa County, 38 North- 
western reporter 2d 583, Iowa 
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A NEW AMPRO 
LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE 
16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 
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nates | ANOTHER TOP QUALITY VISUAL AID 
teacher TRULY PORTABLE, BOTH SOUND AND AT A SHARPLY REDUCED PRICE! 
“nderet 
ol year | SILENT SPEEDS...AN IDEAL QUALITY 

scl y] . 
= wee | PROJECTOR FOR CLASSROOM USE Amproslide Dual 
et ‘the ; “Stylist” Model “30-D” 
el the Actual lift-up weight—only 20 Ibs! This new Stylist 
ca re | projector gives you full Ampro precision quality . . . yet the 
Ta agg | projector and amplifier unit alone weighs only 20 Ibs. A 
om re young girl can easily lift it up to place on stand or table. Lift- 
— off case with speaker and accessories weighs less than 9 Ibs! 
eacner , 

which Amazingly compact and portable—readily moved from 
: i room to room for use by large or small groups. Quick and easy formerly $92.00 
lidated to set-up... just lift off case, snap permanently attached reel 
North arms in place and the new low cost Stylist is ready to thread. | | 2 
s ef Centralized control panel makes operation remarkably simple. This pean doettio-dety poatesiee atin tod an 
or : and filmstrips—and costs little more 

of a Ampro quality features include: standard time-tested seabens geaiactecl laws enaiiitn at dean tengiltn 
Poe i -wi iple claw film this Amproslide Model ‘30-D"’ has been especially de- 
— — ng “~~ a — eg d wren = dual purpose operation. It converts instantly 
salary movement, new, slide-out removable film gate, coated super jon dhicteliaaiicen ., uieuaanaanidion 
id the | 2-inch F 1.6 lens, 1000 watt lamp ... and many other Ampro of light for each purpose. It is the perfect “int” 
bed 7 “extras” that mean smooth, trouble-free performance year classroom projector. Write for details today, sure 
chools | after year. Ask your dealer for a demonstration of this great 
— | new low cost Ampro “Stylist”. . . today! 

OTR, 

Write for FREE Brochure giving full details and 

bnaoet specifications on this budget-priced audio-visual nen 
excuse aid ... the great new Ampro “‘Stylist.”” Send 10c 38 Pes, Of. 
nildren for informative audio-visual booklet, “A New Tool 
llidaren a . ” 
rtation sor ' caching. A Genera! Precision 
= Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
Bg AMPRO CORPORATION 
North- 


2867 N. WESTERN AVENUE ° CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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The ever 
increasing use of Natural 

Slate for blackboards in schools © 
is evidence of the thought and study 
given by architects and school offi- 
cials to a material which serves the 
best all-cround purposes. The white 
chalk on its dark surface makes for 
eosy reading without eye fatigue. 

Play sofe..... and specify 

PYRAMID Natural Slate. 


NATURAL 
SLATE BLACKBOARD 
COMPANY 
Dept. D, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
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CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN 1948 


During the year 1948 the Federal Government 
collected $42,290,000,000 in taxes, including pay- 
roll, unemployment, and old age benefit taxes 
During the same period, the states collected 
$7,791,000,000 in taxes, including unemployment 
and old age insurance. The independent school 
districts of the United States collected $1,635,- 
000,000 for all taxes for school purposes 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

The U. S. Department of Commerce, Con 
struction Division, reports that during the third 
quarter of 1949, contracts were let for 65 mil- 
lion dollars worth of educational buildings. The 
total contracts let for the first nine months of 
1949, as reported amounted to $186,000,000, an 
increase of 13 per cent over the same period in 
1948. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


® The voters of Redondo Beach, Calif., have 
approved a school-bond issue of $1,030,000. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used to finance a 
new school and additions to schools 

® East Orange, N. J. The school board has 
sold $885,000 worth of school bonds, at a price 
of 100.263 for a 1.60 per cent coupon. The bonds 
will mature serially from 1950-69 

® The Levy County, Fla., special tax district 
No. 1 has sold $600,000 worth of school bonds, 
at a net interest rate of 2.85 per cent. The bonds 
will mature 1950-69. 

® The board of education of Wayne, Mich., 
has sold $2,500,000 in school bonds for 100.02 
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for a combination of bonds with 4 per cent 
and 2% per cent coupons. The net interest cost 
to the board will be 2.866 per cent. 

® The county board of education of Jefferson 
County, Ky., has sold $1,800,000 in school build- 
ing revenue bonds, to mature from 1952-69, at 
a net interest cost of 2.66 per cent. 

® The township board of education of Spring- 
field township, Pa., has sold $400,000 in school 
improvement bonds for 100.334 for bonds with 
a 15@ per cent coupon. 

® Gretna, La. The voters of Jefferson parish 
have approved a bond issue of $5,500,000 in 
bonds for a school construction and renovation 
program 

®& Tyler, Tex. A $1,600,000 school-bond issue 
has been approved by the voters. 

® Russell, Kans. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $400,000 to finance a new grade 
school. 

® Texarkana, Ark. Voters of the school district 
have approved a new building program and a 
27-mill tax increase to make available $416,000 
to refund the bonds for the new buildings. The 
program calls for a junior high school, a Negro 
senior high school, and a cafeteria-gymnasium 
building, to cost $600,000. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

Dodge reports that in 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains, contracts were let 
during the month of October, 1949, for 401 
educational buildings, with a floor area of 
8,818,000 sq. ft., at a contract price of $83,- 
551,000. In the same period in 1948, contracts 
were let for school buildings, amounting to 
$48,369,000. 

In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains con- 
tracts were let during November, 1949, for eight 
new school buildings to cost $3,083,000. Further 
projects were reported in preliminary stages to 
cost $18,560,000 


® Irving, Tex. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $415,000 for new school construc- 
tion. The program calls for twenty new class- 
rooms, an auditorium for the high school, a 
school shop, a gymnasium, and a fieldhouse. 
®& Dallas, Tex. The voters, on October 2, ap- 
proved a bond issue of $16,500,000 to finance 
a three-year building program. The program, 
which includes 32 projects, with 15 to be built 
the first year, will be financed from an $8,000,000 
bond issue to be sold in 1950. 

® The board of education at Louisville, Ky., 
on November 2, sold $4,000,000 in school bonds, 
to a group of New York bankers, for 100.059 
for a combination of 4s., 2%s., and 14s. The net 
interest cost for the bonds will be 1.9077 per cent. 
®& The school district of Pasadena, Calif., has 
sold $1,754,000 in school building bonds, to a 
Los Angeles group of bankers, for 100.53 for 
a 134 per cent coupon. 

®& A group of California bankers has purchased 
$1,412,000 in school bonds offered by the 
Sequoia Union High School District of San 
Mateo County, Calif. The bonds were divided 
into two lots, of which $810,000 were bought 
at 100.029 and a lot of $602,000 for 100.057. 
The latter bonds will mature serially in six 
years, with coupons at 1% and 1% per cent. 
®& Negaunee, Mich. The board of education 
has sold school bonds in the amount of $650,000, 
to Halsey Stuart of Chicago, at an average 
interest rate of 1.84 per cent. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used to finance a new 
elementary school and a high school. 

® Little Rock, Ark. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $1,500,000 for the con- 
struction of new school buildings. 

® The Clarendon School Dist. No. 6, of 
Monroe County, Ark., has sold $125,000 worth 
of school bonds. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used to finance a gymnasium-auditorium, 
additional classrooms, and repairs and improve- 
ments to existing structures. 
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Rhythm Touch... a new typing concept, exclu- 
sively Underwood's . is becoming more and 
more popular every day among business secre- 
taries, stenographers and typists. 

That's why many schools are teaching with 
Underwood De Luxe . . . the only typewriter that 
can give your students Rhythm Touch! 

Students develop speed quickly on the accu- 
rate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. Their fingers swing naturally into a 
comfortable, relaxing typing rhythm that grows 
in tempo as confidence increases. 

You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help 


in your teaching. You can expect better results 


—w—ttanee we 
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only UNDERWOOD DE LUXE can give students 


“RITER 





from your students when you give them the 


extra advantage of Underwood Rhythm Touch 
De Luxe. Phone your local Underwood repre- 


sentative for a demonstration . . . today! 
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UNDERWOOD 


_—_s 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines...Carbon Paper 
Ribbons 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Underwood Limited 


35 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 







Sales and Service Everywhere 





LEADER OF THE 








WORLD 
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A 3-COAT FLOOR FINISHING JOB 
IN 24 HOURS 






The NEW PYRA-SEAL 
dries to touch in LESS 
than 2 hours. Can be 
steel wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying time. 


A 3-day job in ONE... that’s what 
the NEW Pyra-Seal means to you. 
Floors in service days sooner... and 
floors of greater beauty and longer- 
lasting lustrous finish than ever was 
possible before. Try it . . . you'll 
agree only the NEW PYRA-SEAL 
has ALL of these advantages: 


@ QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the 
time , . - your floors are back in service 
sooner. 


@ 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official 
precision instrument to determine wear 
and abrasion resistance.) 


@ HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 


slip resistant safety. 





—— @ EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN 


Maple Flooring 


Manulacturers Assn. No lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does 
National Oak Flooring not rubber burn.-Can be scrubbed with- 
Manulacturers Assn. 1. , i A " 4 | ne 
Senfinn Aediheste, out damage. A stronger, tougher,. longer- 


a daa wearing finish. 


-~ 


Write today for detailed information. 


| VESTAL"« ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK 


en oe added to the training program for teachers and 
MR. DUPRE RESIGNS also has initiated the Reading Clinic where stu 
Naasson K. Dupre, assistant superintendent in dents may get special training. 
charge of elementary schools of Houston, Tex., School board members claim that the “dual 
has resigned, giving as the main cause the dual _ control” system was set up by the state Jaw, 
control system under which the public schools and the board has to act under this law. 
operate. In this dual control system the super- Mrs. Jewel Askew, director of elementary edu 
intendent has the responsibility of his job with cation, has been appointed acting assistant super 
out control of money to carry out his program intendent in charge of elementary schools 
as the business manager controls funds. As soon as the resignation of Mr. Dupre was 
Mr. Dupre, who has had 34 years of experi- made public, several civic clubs banded together 
ence in teaching and administrating, came to to hold a mass meeting to ask the resignation 
Houston in 1927 to organize the Houston Junio: of Ewing Werline, a 20-year member and D1 
College, then under the school board, but severed Henry A. Peterson, a 13-year 


member of the 


this connection in 1945 when it grew into the school board. A long drawn out dispute, with 
University of Houston. He was then named _ court action threatened, over the selection of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of elementary Hughes Strut Plant, a huge former government 
schools and during the past four years has re building, as the site of a junior-senior high school, 
vised the elementary supervisory setup. He has which patrons insist is not suitable for a school, 
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followed with other discontented patrons in other 
parts of the city. 

Following a three-year investigation and study, 
which was brought out forcibly by criticism from 
businessmen that the public schools are turning 
out graduates who “cannot spell, write gram- 
matically, or do simple sums in arithmetic,” the 
school board has under consideration one of the 
most extensive changes in its history. This change 
will include more effective vocational training 
and a better all-round general education for the 
80 per cent of students who do not enter college. 
In preparation for this program the board has 
already began providing additions to some of 
the larger high schools, with plans to establish 
vocational branches in easy access to thickly 
populated downtown sections of the city. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONSOLIDATED IN 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI 

The school districts of St. Louis County, Mo., 
will be reduced in number from 78 school districts 
to 58 districts following an election held Octo- 
ber 29. Six proposed consolidated districts were 
voted down, defeating in part the original pro- 
posal to cut the number of districts to 23 
districts, which the county board of education 
had decided would best serve the county school 
areas. 


HOLLAND PAYS TEACHERS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

The board of education of Holland, Mich., 
with the co-operation and assistance of Supt. 
C. C. Crawford, has adopted a new policy of 
paying its teachers for professional growth as 
a result of special college study or travel. 

The board will pay $100 in addition to the 
regular salary each year for three years to any 
teacher upon the completion of six semester 
hours of on-campus professional study. 

The sum of $50 will be paid in addition to 
the regular salary upon the completion of six 
semester hours of extension professional study. 
The six hours’ credit must be earned within a 
three-year period. 

The sum of $100 will be paid in addition to 
the regular salary to any teacher upon the com- 


,Pletion of six weeks’ approved educational travel 


during the summer 

Two professional books must be read each 
year and reported to the superintendent in Tune 
of each year. 

The superintendent is required to approve the 
courses proposed to be taken and also the 
educational tour to be taken. Purposes of the 
tour and benefits to be derived must be listed. 

The new policy went into effect July 1, 1949. 


A CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROJECT 

At Valparaiso, Ind., a frame arts building has 
been erected from materials taken from salvaged 
barracks at an army camp in Fort Wayne. This 
building, which is especially attractive, is the 
work of a co-operative group, including the shop 
department, the high school teachers, and the 
janitors. The biology and art departments super- 
vised the painting, the decorating, and the Jand- 
scaping. It is conceded that a good job has been 
done in planning and installing the heating and 
lighting systems and in providing adequate space 
for shop, drawing, and chorus rooms. The build- 
ing provides over 6000 square feet of classroom 
space, and includes 1800 square feet of storage 
space 

SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of September, 1949, 
school bonds in the amount of $70,121,441 
were sold. The largest sales recorded were: 
California, $16,329,000; Iowa, $5,135,000; 
Michigan, $5,876,000; New York, $7,320,000; 
Tennessee, $5,347,000. During the same period 
sales of short term paper were recorded in 
the amount of $4,841,500. 

The average yield of twenty bonds as of 
October 1 was 2.16 per cent. 
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ONE OF MANY ARRANGEMENTS ... Because 
Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel school furniture is as flexible as 
it is sturdy, it can be arranged formally as shown here, or re-grouped 
in a wide variety of ways to suit the needs of various classes or ac- 
tivity programs. The units shown in this grade school room of the 
Church of the Visitation Parish School are Chair S 915 and Table- 
Desk S 1008, both of which are available in eight and nine graded 
sizes, respectively. Kindergarten rooms are equipped with Chair 
S$ 915 and Table S 962. 


we 
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MODERN PARISH SCHOOL 


Completed for occupancy in the Fall of 
1948, this Parish School of the Church 
of the Visitation in Minneapolis is equip- 
ped throughout, from Kindergarten 
through 8th Grade, with Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular steel furniture. This 
installation was arranged through Farn- 
ham Stationery & School Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Distributors for 


Heywood- Wakefield Co., 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


~ * 7 


W rite today for the new illustrated bro- 
chure containing full details of our com- 
plete line of school furniture. Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, School Furniture 
Division, Menominee, Mich. 
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Evapo 
Hand Drying 


Service 
With ELECTRIC-AIRE, the 


modern, automatic, 24-hour 
service, one is provided thoro- 
dried, chap-free hands in as 
little as 30 seconds. And 
without towel litter, floors 
are kept cleaner and _ the 
washrooms are automatically 
tidy and more sanitary! 
TEACH THE STUDENTS 
BY EXAMPLE! 


Saving the expense of towels plus all 
their handling cost (amounting to 85% 
to 90%) the investment of an ELEC- 
TRIC-AIRE HAND DRYER is soon 


amortized! 


* 
ELECTRIC-AIRE may be easily installed 
new or old buildings 
o 


ELECTRIC-AIRE is backed by 28 years experi- 
ence in the hand dryer field and a 2-year guarantee 


ELECTRIC-AIRE is approved by Underwriters’ 


Laboratories 
© 


ELECTRIC-AIRE is recommended by the schools 


and colleges that use them 
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The Great 
Towel Eliminator 


This compact unit is the modern eliminator of towels 
in the washroom. It also does away with all the con- 
tinuous handling of towels — buying, unpacking, storing, 
distributing, collecting and disposing of towels. It pre- 
vents a great fire hazard, from towel litter and filled 
disposal units, and saves costly plumbing bills from 
towel-clogged toilets. 


GET THE FACTS OV 


sICIRIC- © 
IRS’ 






in 





Size — 6%" x 15”. 
Rugged. Requires 
but little 
to install. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


space 


Yes, get the facts (or demonstration) for your school system. 
WRITE TODAY! 


ELECTRIC-AIRE ENGINEERING 


Phone WEbster 9-4564 


eller. \clek.) 


CORP. 


209 W. Jackson Blvd. 








ELIMINATE FRATERNITIES WITHOUT 
DISRUPTING THE SCHOOL LIFE 

For some years the high school at El Dorado, 
Ark., had been constantly bothered by a system 
of fraternities and sororities which had disrupted 
the school life. To remedy the situation, the 
school board talked to a group of parents of 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils on the 
gravity of the matter. The parents, in turn, 
asked the board to pass a resolution banning 
these organizations and prohibiting its members 
from participating in school activities, except 
that of attending classes. The parents promised 


that if the board did this they would pledg« 
that their children would not be allowed to 
join these groups. The board accepted the agrec 
ment and passed the resolution after 98 per cent 
of the parents of the children had signed the 
pledge. 

As a 
periods 
have 


result, although five fraternity rush 
have gone by, less than six students 
joined these groups. The members of th 
fraternal groups who had previously been pledged, 
have not been kept out of classes, but the 
system is gradually dying out, and in anothe 
year or two will be completely eliminated. Th« 
school officials believe that this is one way of 
eliminating fraternities without disrupting th 
school activities or the equilibrium of the town 


EL DORADO SCHOOLS BEGIN WEEKLY 
RADIO PROGRAMS 


To meet the need for informing the public on 
various educational matters and practices within 
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the schools, the board of education of El Dorado, 
Ark., has started a series of 15-minute, weekly 
radio programs on Monday evenings from 7:30 
to 7:45 p.m. 

With band and choral music from the schools, 
a bit of school and sports news, and with a 
popular theme of interest to both parents and 
students, it has been possible to get across to 
the public what is going on within the schools 
in every part of the educational program. The 
boys and girls carry on the major part of the 
program, getting valuable experience in speaking, 
in singing, and in appearing before the public. 
The students announce the program, give the 
news, ask and answer questions about school 
activities, debate, conduct round-table discussions, 
and conduct some phase of the school such as 
report cards, a lunchroom program, etc. 

To reduce the disturbance to classroom activi- 
ties, the recorder is taken around to the schools, 
picking up the voices of the students in their 
own settings, and then the program is rearranged 
after the complete recording. In some instances, 
the boys and girls are allowed to write a part 
of the script. It is found that by getting repre- 
sentatives from each school on the program, a 
large majority of the students and their parents 
are willing to listen to the program. 


ESCONDIDO PROMOTES COMMUNITY 
CO-OPERATION IN EDUGATION 

In Escondido, Calif., the most important 
problem of the administrative council and staff 
this year is the new policy for obtaining com- 
munity co-operation in education. In working 
toward the goal, C. Delmar Gray, superintendent 
of schools, has sought to provide a background 
from the sciences of society as they affect the 
interaction of social groups within the school 
and the community. 

Two afternoon conferences were recently held, 
with 100 parents as guests and teachers pre- 
senting the program. One panel was conducted 
by seventh- and eighth-grade teachers and one 
by third-grade teachers, speaking to appropriate 
parent groups. A book on “Elementary Education 
in Escondido” has been prepared and is being 
distributed to interested parents 


AFTER SCHOOL USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

The Association of School Business Officials, 
through its research committee, has issued a 
report on “After School Use of School Build- 
ings,” which is the result of a survey of com- 
munity use of buildings in northern cities, 
comprising those with a population of 200,000 
or more. The survey shows that school systems 
are about equally divided on a flat rate or fee 
for the use of school facilities after school 
hours. Twenty-seven systems charge a flat rate 
and 31 cities a variable rate. The majority of 
school systems have special or reduced rates 
for churches, patriotic purposes, and charity. 
Twenty-three systems, however, charge the regu- 
lar fee for such purposes. A total of 41 systems 
require payment in advance for all rental fees 


PARENTS GO BACK TO SCHOOL 


Supt. W. C. DuBose reports that mothers 
and fathers of children in the Brewton, Ala., 
city schools went back to school on October 27. 
They sat at their children’s desks, faced their 
children’s teachers, and heard the teachers ex- 
plain their work during the 8-minute class periods 
in a PTA program and meeting 

As the 8-minute bells rang parents marched 
down the corridors and upstairs, continuing the 
schedule the pupils live by each day. The pro- 
gram brought parents face to face with the 
problems of children and teachers. They asked 
questions and received answers from the teachers. 
They saw the equipment teachers use to educate 
their children 

Approximately 200 parents assembled at 7:30 
in the high school auditorium, where Marvin 
Mantel gave an introductory speech sketching 
the history of education. At the close of the 
classes the parents were served with refreshments. 
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SCHOOLS DEVELOP INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


The Unesco Council and the board of educa- 
tion of Boulder, Colo., have co-operated in 
offering a community lecture series during the 
1949-50 winter session. The Council is made up 
of teachers and principals. The Boulder schools 
have since 1946 developed a broad program of 
international understanding and co-operation in 
education. This series which is the culmination 
of numerous Unesco activities, includes the ex- 
change of teachers with England and Norway 
and summer study by Boulder teachers abroad 


DRIVES AND MONEY COLLECTIONS 
IN SCHOOLS 

The Janesville, Wis., board of education has 
adopted a threefold policy concerning drives and 
collections of money among the students. In 
coming to a conclusion the board met with 
the Janesville Educational Association, repre- 
sentatives of the Community Chest, and of 
other community agencies. The discussion of the 
board with the agencies brought out seven points 
of agreement, which appear important: 

1. Agencies such as those included in the 
Community Chest, as well as Red Cross, Polio, 
Anti-Tuberculosis, health groups, are desirable 
and essential in a community. 

2. Citizens giving time and effort in the work 
of such agencies are to be commended for their 
contributions to the welfare of young people. 

3. It is agreed-that if young people are to 
participate in the activities of the community 
and carry their share of the financial load, 
training of the proper kind must be provided 
in the school community of which they are now 
a part. 

4. Since ages of the pupils vary from 5 to 19 
or more, any policy of the board should give 
consideration to the needs of various age groups 
in our attempts to prepare pupils for life in 
the community. 

5. Any policy adopted should avoid any em- 
barrassment of any kind to children or parents. 

After considering five possible policies the 
board decided on three elements for the future 
government of drives: 

1. That no collections 
permitted. 

2. That educational materials be approved for 
use in the schools —the nature and extent to 
be left to the discretion of the teaching staff 

3. That present health programs such as Anti- 
tuberculosis, be continued but with no collections 
being made from the pupils. 


NEW GIRL SCOUTS SERVICE PROJECT 


“Schoolmates Overseas” is the name of a new 
service project around which more than a million 
U. S. Girl Scouts will build a great part of their 
international friendship program in 1950. The 
new undertaking, comparable to last year’s pro- 
gram of “clothes for friendship,” foliows the 
trend of postwar relief work toward spiritual 
and educational needs. Troops all over the 
country in January will begin the work of mak- 
ing sturdy schoolbags and filling them with paper, 
pencils, and other needed school supplies. Also 
included in the bags will be small knitted articles 
such as mittens and caps, a toy, a game, or a 
trinket. The first collection of schoolbags for 
shipment will be made on March 12. 


LEWIS AND CLARK STUDENTS 
CONDUCT SIX-WEEK WORKSHOP 


Eight students at Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Ore., under the direction of Dr. Harold 
Sax Tuttle, participated in an experimental six- 
week workshop during the summer of 1949. The 
workshop known as the Oswego Project re- 
volved around the question: “What Would You 
Want to Know About the Community if You 
Were Principal?” The students went in search 
of answers through reading, research, and actual 
interviews. 

To get the pulse of a community and to find 
out how it spends its after-work-or-school time, 
Students inspected the physical layout of the 


from the pupils be 
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ebay Super SHINE-ALL 


The One All-Purpose Cleaner 
Safe for all Surfaces! 
















HILLYARD’S Super SHINE-ALL. 








city and its facilities. They interviewed com- 
munity leaders— members of the school board, 
the city council, the ministerial association, civic 
clubs, and city newspapers who had pledged 
their co-operation on the project. They made 
contacts with a representative sampling of the 
citizens and compared the school budget with 
those of three other county schools and they 
analyzed the city budget. 

As a result of the findings, the group recom- 
mended that a year-round recreation program 
be organized with a full-time supervisor respon- 
sible for the entire school-community program, 
for the use of all facilities, and for hiring 
competent paid assistants. With each recommen- 
dation the students quoted authorities in the 
field to support their conclusions. To keep 
the city informed of the progress of the study, the 
group scheduled weekly forums in which 


the residents were invited to participate 

Dr. Tuttle suggested that the project provided 
a strong argument against the academic grading 
system. It justified the principle of letting the 


To Give Floors and Desks 
their Mid-Year Shine-Up! 


Cleans and preserves floors, wood- 
work in one easy application. No 
rinsing. Leaves lustrous, slip-resistant surface. 

For a thorough mid-year clean up, and for 
regular year ’round maintenance, always use 


Ask your nearest Hillyard ‘‘MAINTAINEER’’ about 
Hillyard products today... or write direct to 


and HILLYARD 
moves in... 









yates wor OFF 


Paint and Varnish Remover 


Zips old paint, varnish, shellac 
and grime from floors and furni- 
ture instantly, when other agents 
fail. Requires no after-rinse. 
KURL-OFF is non-inflammable, 
non-injurious ... absolutely safe 
for any job. 









St. Joseph, Missouri 
Branches in Principal Cities 


work prove itself rather than attaching an 
arbitrary grade. 

All eight students agreed that working with 
real people in a real situation had given them 
invaluable experience for helping solve problems 
they expect to face in their own community 
situations. 

—+ 


® The school board of New Milford, Conn., has 
elected Georce WELLs as President, and EpmuNnpD 
EMMONS as secretary. 

®& The school board of Goshen, Conn., has re- 
organized with Frank CoNnLOowN as president, and 
MACKLIN CUNNINGHAM as secretary. 

® Joun G. Tarcort, Jr., has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at Rockville, Conn. 

® The school board of Baltic, Conn., has re- 
organized with Jonun Here as president, and 
Mrs. HELEN MACPHERSON as secretary 

® Georce B. CrarK has been re-elected as 
president of the board at Rocky Hill, Conn. 
H. ArtHur WorRMCKE was named secretary. 
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FLOOR CLEANING 
COosTsS 





" SAN SHe ON EVERY SURFACE 


NOW FLOOR-SAN helps you cut your soap inventory in half. 
Because Floor-San is safe for cleaning every type of flooring material, 
walls, woodwork and fixtures you can stock one cleanser instead of 
four or five. Floor-San saves labor too; there's no complicated mixing, 
no supervision necessary ... anyone can use it successfully. Try them 
all and you'll pick Floor-San. Write today for sample and details. 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ° eon Sek, Bae) 





A Five-Year School Building and Future Sites 
Program, 1949-1953 


Compiled by W. W. Theisen, chairman of Future Sites 
Commission. Paper, 57 pp. Published by the board of 
school directors, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A report on the five-year school building and future 
sites program of the Milwaukee public schools. Contains 
a summary of the proposed building projects and a list of 








State Legislation Affecting School Revenues, 

1944-1948 

Paper, 48 pp., 50 cents. Bulletin No. 3, October, 1949. 
Published by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington 6, D. C 

The present bulletin, the fourth in the series of sum- 
maries, presents tax legislation relating to school revenues 
and explains the adjustments under continuing inflationary 
conditions during the period of 1944 to 1948. It shows 
that while state appropriations to schools have increased, 
the 1948 tax dollar did not buy what it did in 1938 
[wo new sections are those relating to school 
funds and the 
funds 


lands and 


permanent school support of schools from 


state general 


the contingent projects. The cost of the proposed building 
projects will reach $16,625,000 and of the contingent 
projects $13,000,000. The study took into consideration 
(1) the number of children to be housed, (2) the home 
distribution of children throughout the community, (3) the 
number of children at the various age levels, (4) the 
educational program to be provided, and (5) the suitability 
of present school plants from the standpoint of age and 
obsolescence and other factors 


The Legal Basis of the Community Unit 
School in Illinois 


Harold H. Ellis and M. R 
Published by the Bureau of 


Compiled by 
Paper, 108 pp 


Sumption 
Rese ar¢ h 


December, 1949 


and Service, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

The advent of the community unit school in Illinois 
has brought with it many problems of school law. A 
new type of district has been introduced in the already 
complicated structure of education within the state. This 
publication has been prepared to help school administra. 
tors and board members in their job of developing com- 
munity units within the framework of the law. The 
authors have recognized many of the legal questions in- 
volved in the establishment, organization, and administra- 
tion of the new districts. It is intended to help board 
members and professional educators by presenting the 
general laws in the language of the layman and by 
evaluating the possibilities of future developments in the 
legal framework. 


Fire Prevention Manual 


Compiled by W. L. Martin and Susan B. Rutherford 
Paper, 51 pp. Bulletin No. 6, August, 1949. Published 
by the State Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

A manual on fire prevention, arranged as a course of 
study for boys and girls in the schools of the state of 
Kentucky. The booklet contains the story of fire — both as 
friend and enemy of mankind. Interest is sustained by 
stories and legends, with pupil activity for each lesson. 
It endeavors to develop habits and skills of safe action 
in the presence of fires and to develop proper attitudes 
toward law enforcement and better citizenship. 


Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio City 

School Districts 
Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio 

Exempted Village School Districts 
Financial Proposals for Schools in Ohio Local 

School Districts, 1949 

Compiled by John H. Herrick and William L. Carter. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Three studies in Ohio state school financing, reported 
in the bond issues and special levies submitted to the 
voters in 1949 by Ohio city, village, and local school 
districts. In addition, certain financial and enrollment data 
are included for each of the cities and villages. Con- 
siderable data is furnished in the amount of school-bond 
issues, the number of school levies in counties, villages, 
and cities, and the results of the voting on each of the 
financial proposals. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building 

Planning Conference 

Compiled by Paul W. Seagers. Paper, 72 pp., $1. 
Bulletin No. 5, September, 1949. Published by Indiana 
University School of Education, Bloomington, Ind. 

This report of the third Indiana School Building Con- 
ference includes especially timely discussions of the 
problems of planning areas for learning by John H. 
Herrick; of planning buildings for community service by 
N. L. Engelhardt; of making school buildings educa- 
tionally livable by Paul W. Seagers; of working out the 
sanitation of schools by ultra-violet ray radiation by 
L. J. Buttolph. Round-table discussions took up planning 
physical education areas, lunchrooms, better heating and 
ventilation, play areas, etc. 


A Proposed Program for the Improvement of 
the Public Schools of New Orleans, La. 
Compiled by Supt. L. J. Bourgeois. Paper, 61 pp. Pub- 

lished by the board of education of New Orleans, La. 
This report of a survey of school building needs in 

New Orleans is the result of the work of a citizens’ 

committee, appointed to study plans for the improvement 

of the schools, and to secure the benefits of advice from 
disinterested professional men. The survey report which 
consists of seven monographs takes up (1) the schoo! 
board and the administrative staff; (2) the school plant 

(3) the pre-service training of teachers; (4) the educa- 

tional program; (5) financial and business administration; 

(6) financial background of the school; and (7) a plan for 

the improvement of the schools. 


Legal Calendar for Colorado School 

Boards, 1949 

Paper, 11 pp. Published by the Colorado Association 
of School Boards, Boulder, Colo. 

A useful calendar, prepared to help school officials meet 
the legal requirements of the schools. It is available to 
school board members of districts enrolled in the Associa- 
tion, as a service of the Association. 


Rules and Regulations of the Board of 
Education in Wilmington, Del. 


Compiled by Ward I. Miller. Paper, 16 pp. Published 
by the board of education, Wilmington, Del. 

A concise and helpful booklet of rules concerning the 
board and its officers, the teachers, the office employees, 
the maintenance staff, the pupils, the school year, and 
buildings. 
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or school show- 
er-rooms, the 


new Mosinee Bath- 
Towls provide a sani- 


tary, acceptable, econom- 
ical service. At a cost of about 
1¢ per service, an individual 
single-service, disposable towel 
is available for each person... 
and there’s no laundry expense, 
no storage problem of clean or 
dirty linen or turkish towels, 
and no losses due to towels 
being carried away. MOSINEE 
Bath-Towls are punched so that 
500 can be hung on the simple 
bracket dispenser shown here... 
easily mounted on any shower- 
room wall. Made of strong, 
absorbent pure sulphate stock, 
MOosINEE Bath-Towls are soft 
to the skin, absorb lots of wa- 
ter fast, and are wet-strength 
treated to withstand the strain 
of body drying. One is usually 
sufficient for proper drying. 
Write for sample. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association, held in Santa 
Cruz, October 2-5, 1949, was the largest gathering 
of its kind in California. It was notable for the 
splendid esprit de corps and wholehearted en- 
thusiasm which prevailed throughout the meeting 

The convention theme was “The Public 
Schools — Our Individual Responsibility” and 
both the President’s message and the secretary’s 
annual report stressed the value of individual 
efforts in maintaining free and democratic con 
ditions in the California schools. President Elliott, 
speaking on responsibilities in meeting educational 
needs, argued for (1) sound American citizenship, 
(2) thorough grounding in the fundamentals of 
education, (3) the avoidance of high school with- 
drawals, and (4) means for meeting the financial 
needs of the schools. 
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Single sheet type, size 18x40", 
1,000 towels to a carton. 





PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS » TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 


At the sectional meetings the topics were 
“Responsibility of Board Members”; “State De 
partment Service”; “School Board Service”; and 
“Board Relationships.” 

A panel discussion on “An Appraisal of Public 
Education” was held. Roy Simpson, Sacramento, 
discussed “The Picture of Education in Cali- 
fornia” stressing the emergency needs of education 
in the state. 

The Association adopted nine resolutions, urg 
ing continued state support and maintenance of 
schools, interchange of ideas, the promotion of 
understanding and interest among the trustees, 
continued study of school problems, and a further 
study of Unesco in the school program 

At the business session the following officers 
were elected: president, J. Paul Elliott, Los 
Angeles; first vice-president, C. Stanley Wood, 
Oakland; second vice-president, Mrs. E. M 
Bonnett, Riverside; secretary, Mrs. I. E. Porter, 
Bakersfield. Three new directors were elected 
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OKLAHOMA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


The Oklahoma School Boards Association held 
its annual meeting October 12, in Oklahoma City. 

Edward M. Tuttle, new secretary of the 
National School Boards Association, was the 
chief speaker. On the program also were Dr. 
Oliver Hodge, state superintendent, who talked 
on “An Effective State Department of Educa- 
tion”; Mrs, Ethel Clark, who discussed “Improv- 
ing the Rural Schools’; John Shoemaker, who 
took up “Problems of School Building Program”; 
George Hann, who discussed “Assessment and 
Taxing Procedures”; and Wesley L. Camp, who 
talked on “School Transportation Problems.” 

A feature of the convention was a demonstra- 
tion board meeting put on by the Oklahoma 
City school board. 

+ — 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Dec. 1-3. Washington State School Directors’ 
Association, at Walla Walla. Headquarters, 
Marcus Whitman Hotel. Chairman, Mrs. Eva 
Stull, Walla Walla. Attendance, 400. 

Dec. 2-3. New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, at Boston, Mass. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Statler. Chairman, Dana M. 
Cotton, Harvard Graduate School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Attendance, 350 

Dec. 6-10. American Vocational Association, 
at Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, L. H. Dennis, 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Attendance, 3000. 


Dec. 7. North Carolina State School Board 
Association, at Chapel Hill. Headquarters, Hill 
Music Hall. Attendance, 750. Chairman, G. B. 
Phillips, Chapel Hill. 

Dec. 14. Utah State School Board Association, 
at Salt Lake City. President, A. T. Shurtleff, 
3175 South 5 East, Salt Lake City. 

Dec. 27-29. Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, at Harrisburg. Headquarters, Penn- 
Harris Hotel. Chairman, H. E. Gayman, 400 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg. Attendance, 3000. 


Jan. 12. Tennessee School Boards Associa- 
tion, at Nashville. Headquarters, Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel. Chairman, W. A. Shannon, Nashville. 
Attendance, 300. 


Jan. 12-13. Tennessee Public School Officers’ 
{ssociation, at Nashville. Headquarters, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. Secretary, W. A. Shannon, Nash- 
ville. Attendance, 500-600. 


Jan. 13-14. Indiana City and Town Super- 
intendents’ Association, at Indianapolis. Head- 
quarters, Lincoln Hotel. Chairman, H. H. Maurer, 
Bedford. Attendance, 150. 


Jan. 24-26. Manitoba School Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation, at Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Chairman, 
Robert Love, Melita, Manitoba. Attendance, 
700. 


AASA ANNOUNCES PROGRAM FOR 
FEBRUARY MEETING 


“Education, Dynamic of Democracy” is the 
theme for the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, to be held 
in Atlantic City, February 25 to March 2, 1950. 
President John L. Bracken will be in charge 
of the program. 

Among the speakers who will address the 
general sessions are Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, Senator Mar 
garet Chase Smith of Maine, John H. Furbay of 
Air World Education, and Branch Rickey of 
the Brooklyn Baseball Club. At more than 
sixty group sessions superintendents will discuss 
problems of special importance to various types 
and sizes of school systems. At the exhibitors 
session the 1950 American Education Award 
will be presented to J. Edgar Hoover. 

An exhibit of school building plans and models 
on a nationwide basis will feature the convention 
The 1950 commercial exhibit of schoolbooks 
and supplies will be the most elaborate ever 
presented. 
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EDUCATION 


TEXTBOOKS 


“As the twig is bent’ . and it is up to 
you to develop a child’s innate CREATIVE 
imagination and ability —to teach children 
to actually think and act CREATIVELY thus 
developing their power for accomplishment. 


EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS 





Keyed exactly to grade level, they show you how 
They establish character stimulate student 
observation, initiative and thinking power. 


This complete course of study consists of eight 
textbooks, one for each grade plus Teachers’ 
Reference Manuals. The authors are recognized 
specialists in Art Education. 


The cost per pupil per year is only 10¢ 
. » » @ Textbook for each pupil... a 
Teacher's Reference for each teacher. 


Send for Information today. Dept. AJ-32 
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PASS THE STONE HAMMER, 
PLEASE 


(Concluded from page 23) 


Grandpa, who was palsied, broke a dish. The 
shrewish one screamed, The son made grandpa 
eat from a wooden chopping bowl. Grandson 
disappeared in the middle of the meal. His father 
found him in the basement hacking on a block 
of wood. To the question, “What are you 
making?” he answered with childish innocence, 
“Wooden bowls so that when you and mama are 
old like grandpa, I will have them ready for 
you.” 

I preach without apology: all of us young 
people had better remove the stone hammers 
today. They may use them on us the day after 
tomorrow. 

16. Be Kind. I can remember the only great 
grandmother I ever knew saying to me many 
times in German and English, “Oh, little child, 
but old age is hard.” Then she would add, “That 
is what my own great grandmother told me in 
Germany when I was your age and she was 
mine. I didn’t know then what she meant, any 
more than you now know what 7 mean.” 

It took me years to understand that the ex- 
pression was comment and not complaint, and 
that the whole cause for it was not an occasional 
rheumatic twinge, but rather the fact that older 
people do not have the long road ahead of them; 
that they have left much behind—and with it 
much of themselves; that they are lonesome; 
that she wasn’t queer as she rocked on her 
porch on summer evenings and sang simple 
songs out of her distant childhood. 

Children are not always kind to their elders, 
but anyone who is old enough to run a school is 
old enough to have some understanding of the 
problems brought by the years; and presumably 
big enough to be kind. Kindness will do much 
to seek and provide other solutions. And it does 
not need definition or description here or any- 
where. 

17. Don’t Shut the Door to Advancement. 
If it is contrary to common sense to stereo- 
type regarding age, if some persons at 65 are 
more vigorous than others at 20, then to decide, 
as one metropolitan city superintendent did, that 
no one after 45 should be considered for ad- 
vancement is at odds with the facts, deprives 
children of much accumulated teacher wisdom 
and skill, and gives the staff above that age a 
feeling of “what’s the use.” 

18. Part With Decent Ceremony. To add insult 
to injury is sufficiently common to merit a 
proverb. While it may relieve occasional feelings 
of guilt, there is much to be said against speeding 
the departing ancient servant with a kick 

A near-by university forced by the depression 
to close a professional school awarded its dis- 
missed dean an honorary doctorate. The Mil 
waukee public schools confer illuminated certi 
ficates of distinguished service upon veterans at 
retirement. Testimonial dinners and luncheons, 
public ceremonies may appear unhappily like 
funerals but even a decent funeral is to be pre 
ferred to an ungracious and unceremonious part 
ing. The old compendium of social forms out of 


which our less literate ancestors copied letters 
to fit many occasions needs revival for certain 
of us who also are less literate. We need prod- 
ding, too, to remind us of the social decencies 


We need, too, to forget our persistent adolescent 
bashfulness which makes us shrink from the ex 
pression of the gentler emotions, however legiti- 
mate. For the less imaginative let me suggest 
something as simple as, “Miss Smith, we feel 
that we cannot let you go without telling vou 
that all of us deeply appreciate your fine and 
long service to the children and schools of 
Bushville.” 

It will ease the sting of those who have 
reason to feel that their funerals are in the offing 
to know that the first shovel of dirt is not going 
to be thrown in their faces 
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Use this quick formula to 
see how many hours your 


school can save with Dudley 
Locks 


Records show that about one-fifth 
of unstandardized locker locks have 
to be cut off each year. 


If there’s a quarter-hour 
delay for each, then 
(No. lockers) x 1/5 x 
1/4= (No. lockers) 

20 


number of hours lost. 


Save that time, pre- 
vent costly “cutoffs” 
by standardizing on 
dependable Dudley 
Locks. Write for 
Catalog Folder. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 








570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1212, Chicago 6, Il. 










The Eastern Teachers’ Agenc 
200 Sunrise H’way, Rockville Centre, L. 1., N. Y. 
Recommends Highest Type Adminis- 
trative Candidates to School Boards 
and School Superintendents. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


‘“Now every school can have all-weather playgrounds 
for less than a dollar per square yard. If you have 
a road to repair, use a pavement asphalt. If you wish 
to improve the health and physical education program 
with an outdoor gymnasium, use smooth, dry, resilient, 
NATURAL ROCK ASPHALT; it gets smoother every time 
it is used. You can't wear it out. Let me cut your 
surfacing costs in half.'’ Base should be repared now. 


R. BARKDOLL 


oO. 
4932 Highland Ave Downers Grove, Ill. 















An 
up-to-date program 
in 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


for 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Mary Louise Curtiss, Ed.M., and 
Adelaide B. Curtiss, A.M. 


Examination copy sent for 30 days’ study. 
A graded and well-balanced 
program conforming to the 
most recent aims and objec- 
tives of physical education in 
today’s curriculum. Written in 
the form of a practical class- 
room guidebook, it presents 
“what to teach” and “how to 
teach it,” grades I through 


Vill. $2.75 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


812 Montgomery Bidg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CHAMPAIGN 


LEADERSHIP IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from page 27) 


toward having the board of education refuse 
to renew his contract. What should he do in 
this situation? 

Professor: Judging from the long silence 
no one to offer an answer to 
this question. Shall we leave it and have some 
offee instead? 

Third Superintendent: Professor, this is 
a good place for you to make the final com 
ment. What do you think is the answer? 


seems to care 


Professor: 1 suppose it is often true that 
1 man who makes many firm friends at the 
same time makes some furious enemies. In the 
case of a public servant the enemies become 
h “eitice > h,- . » 
his critics, Perhaps there are times when a 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


It is not uncommon for a 
to find critics of himself and 
of his policies in his own staff. A thoughtful 
superintendent recognizes that people whe do 
not agree with him are sometime right in 
their opinions. If a critic is attacking the 
plan of administration being followed, it should 
not be difficult to analyze his objections to 
see if he has any understanding of the prob 
lems involved in carrying on the tasks ol 
education. 
Miss High: 


nd I know we 


Professor: Yes. 
superintendent 


Coffee has been mentioned 
are all ready to enjoy it, but 
I want to say, Professor, that to be able to 
do what you have suggested requires keen 
I do not believe a superintendent 
can afford, for the sake of education, to fac« 


opposition and criticism with a let-alone policy 
Often people don’t know what a good school 


leadership 


ILLINOIS 





tioning as such a co-ordinating agency in 
some parts of the country. 

Such bureaus are making important con- 
tributions by providing a closer link be- 
tween universities and local school systems. 
What is needed now is a marriage between 
the school service bureau and the internship 
plan. By this means interns may serve as 
the bridge between their universities and 
the school system in which they work. The 
direct services of interns, and of their 
universities, to the school system will pro- 
vide compensation for the training which 
they receive from board members and 
administrators. Interns may learn some- 
thing of the subtleties of leadership on the 
job, and schools may profit from careful 
research and up-to-the-minute professional 
counsel. 


system is. They must be led to accept and t ° 
superintendent should answer criticisms. There support policies. Co-operation does not happen OPEN NEW OFFICE 
are other times when to remain silent is the It has to be promoted. William G. Darley, E.E., and A. T. Moses, 


greatest wisdom. A trigger-finger readiness to Professor: Gentlemen. I'll sav to vou M_E., have consolidated and established a new 
ye $ : , 

a al eR heomes tale with mossiht , iy Be Pigg office under the firm name of Darley & Moses, 

ithe ae SS eee a a Po s true that a woman has the last word consulting electrical and mechanical engineers. 

disaster for the man doing the firing. If the The office is now located at 317 W. 6th St.. 

superintendent you mention plans to answer INTERNSHIPS FOR THE Austin, Tex. Mr. Darley is widely known as a 


right, he 
as an educational leader 


ippeals to public opinion it 


the basis of who is 
veakens his position 
If he 
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he basis of what is right for education in the 


s critics on 


should be o1 


NEOPHYTE ADMINISTRATOR 
Cor ided from page 14 
theoretical or postponed for the millennium 
Such service could be more than an incen- 


consultant in schoolroom lighting problems. 


HOLD CONFERENCE ON CLASSROOM 
ILLUMINATION 


The New England School Development Council 


particular school system tive. It could be the beginning of a closer held a conference on Better Seeing for Better 
First Layman: De vou believe that co-ordination of theory and practice in ‘Schools, on Friday and Saturday, November 
there are } eemmena thes .¢ . ol a ae ee Ge nasil + and 5, at t Massachusetts stitut f Tech- 
nere are in every community persons W school administration. The school service + and at the Ma chusetts Institute of Tech 
; wal weld » plewinn ¢ : , _ teri nology. National authorities on the planning of 
Ke person: nr > i javing the role ol > ‘ > 4 ace y > > y . . . 
personal pride play é é bureau, a university agency rendering  ¢jassrooms for proper illumination participated 
tic, particularly of the schools? service to school systems, is already func- in the program 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY OPENS 
NEW PLANT 


Located in Niles, Ill, 16 miles from the 
Chicago Loop, the new plant of the A. B. Dick 
Company has 550,000 square feet of floor space, 
making it possible for the company to combine 
manufacturing and office facilities previously 
housed in two Chicago plants at 720 West Jack 
son Blvd., and 3040 West Lake Street. The 
building represents an investment of approxi 
mately 8 million dollars. The plant consists of 
four buildings: a one-story, 1l-acre manufactur- 
ing building, a connecting two-story office 
building, a boiler house, and a solvent-recovery 
unit. 
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3750 meals each week. More than 7% miles 
of fluorescent lights in the plant assure carefully 
controlled lighting. Special glare-reducing glass 
has been used to enclose all window areas in 
the factory unit 


A. B. DICK COMPANY HISTORY — 
1884-1949 

The story of the development of mimeograph 
ing is also the history of A. B. Dick Company, 
for it was Albert Blake Dick who in 1884 
searched for and found this quick, easy, and 
economical duplicating system. 

With the basis of the new process established, 
Mr. Dick’s problem was to develop a machine 





er 
” a Ml 
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Air view of the new 13-acre A. B. Dick Company Plant and general 


offices at Niles, Illinois. 


The new plant and facilities were formally 
dedicated by Albert B. Dick, Jr., chairman ol 
the board, on October 22. In dedicating the 
plant, which will be used to manufacture A. B 
Dick mimeograph duplicators, stencils, inks, and 
other stencil duplicating accessories—all the 
elements of the stencil duplicating process — Mr 
Dick presented a gold key to his son, Albert 
B. Dick III, president, with which he unlocked 
the main entrance to the office building. This 
key was attached to the key to the first Dick 
Company factory, opened in 1887. 

Designed and built by the Austin Company 
on a 53-acre site adjacent to the Milwaukee 
Road tracks, the plant’s facade is of buff brick 
and limestone. The entrance to the office building 
consists of a combination of monumental lime 
stone and an expanse of plate glass in treatment 
designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, the noted 
industrial designer. Porthole frames in the lobby 
hold displays which depict the evolution of A 
B. Dick mimeograph equipment 

The 454,000 square foot area in the manu 
facturing building has been laid out to simplify 
material handling and to reduce travel distance 
The two-story office building faces Touhy 
Avenue and is T shaped, the stem of the 17 
connection to the manufacturing plant. In this 


stem are located integral plant-office services 
such as personnel, medical, and offices of the 
manufacturing and engineering divisions \ 
modern cafeteria seats 284 people and 


serves 


> ' 
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for applying it. The first A. B. Dick duplicator 
was a flatbed device, using a waxed stencil 


sheet and a printer’s ink roller, to produce the 
desired copy 

When Mr. Dick applied for a patent, he found 
that his friend, Thomas A. Edison, had already 
obtained a patent on the principle of perforat 


ing a stencil from the lower side. Mr. Dick’s 
device and stencil sheet went far beyond the 
simple patent taken out by Edison. Mr. Dick 
always referred to Edison as “the grandfather 
of all stencil duplication.” Mr. Dick secured 
from Edison permission to manufacture under 
the patent, and on March 17, 1887, the A. B 
Dick Company sold its first duplicator a 


flatbed model 

By now the typewriter had become an accepted 
piece of office equipment. Looking for an ideal 
material for a typewriter stencil, Mr. Dick found 
a Japanese tissue, the make-up of which was 
suited to the impact of the typewriter keys, 
and produced the first typewriter stencil 

The next important development in the mimeo 
graph was the change from the flatbed to th 
cylinder. At the turn of the century, the frame 
of the flatbed was bent into the 
cylinder, with the stencil wrapped 
and the ink spread or painted on the 
the cylinder. A rollet 
flatbed machine and 
cylinder and the 

In 1912, 


lorm ol a 
around it 
inside of 
replaced the “bed” of the 
paper was fed between the 
roller 

the Dermatype stencil sheet replaced 
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the wax sheet; and in 1924 an entirely new de- 
parture in the process was made when the 
Mimeograph stencil sheet was introduced. The 
new stencil was made with a cellulose coating 
on an imported base, and, unlike the Dermatype 
stencil it did not require a moistening fluid. 

Keeping pace with the improvements made in 
the stencil sheets were the mimeograph machines, 
Such features as automatic inking, automatic 
feeding, closed cylinders and electrically driven 
models were added. 

In 1948 the new 400 Series of A. B. Dick 
mimeographs marked the results of more than 
60 years of experimenting and refining of the 
stencil duplicating process by the company. The 
six new models in this series once again made 
duplicating history. Distinguished by their color 
and styling, the 400 Series featured “Flexamatic 
Confrol” which made possible faster operation, 
wider use, and more exacting duplication. 

To make the new duplicators more efficient, 
A. B. Dick recently introduced a complete new 
line of stencils, inks, Mimeoscopes, styli, and 
other accessories — each designed to meet all the 
requirements of duplicating — speed, legibility, 
easy operation, versatility, and low cost. Because 
A. B. Dick Company makes no compromise with 
any one requirement to excel in another, mimeo- 
graphing is balanced duplicating. 


HONORS TO HARRY RIGHTMIRE 

Harry A. Rightmire, at right, a veteran 
sales manager of Wyandotte Chemicals Corpor- 
ation, receiving a gold watch in recognition of 
his 25 years of service to the company. Pre 
senting Mr. Rightmire with the watch is Carter 
B. Robinson, vice-president of the J. B. Ford 
Division of the Wyandotte organization — manu- 
fdcturer of specialized cleaning and germicidal 
materials 





Mr. Harry Rightmire, popular school sales 
manager of Wyandotte cleaning materials, 


receiving recognition on 25th anniversary 
of his service with Wyandotte Chemicals. 


Mr. Rightmire is widely known to superin- 
tendents of schools and school business officials, 
and has been in charge of the Wyandotte ex- 
hibits at the annual conventions of the American 


Association of School Administrators and the 
Association of School Business Officials during 
the past 25 years. Mr. Rightmire served several 


terms as a director of the Associated Exhibitors 
of the N.E.A., and is a member of the exhibitors’ 
committee of the A.S.B.O 

The presentation was made October 20 at a 
banquet attended by nearly 400 Wyandott« 
Chemicals personnel in the Company gymnasium 
at Wyandette, Mich. 


(Additional Supply News on page 74) 
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THE STANDARD MFG. C€0., 
CAMBRIDGE CITY, INDIANA 
SENDS YOU 


SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


LEADING SCHOOL CHAIR MODEL 44 
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Announcing 


The 1950 Shop Annual 
of Industrial Oxts and 


Vocational Education 


The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 
planning, and equipping school shops 


Ready February 15, 1950 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the per- 
iodic progress in the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, emphasizes the new develop- 
ments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts 
and equipment lists, the best methods of accomplish- 
ment in the school shop field. 


Single Copies, Shop Annual Number $1.00 


Yearly Subscription including Shop Annual 
Number, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


149 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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concealed irrigation for athletic fields 


More beautiful turf— softer, thicker, safer to play 
on — is assured with a simple and inexpensive instal- 
lation of Skinner underground irrigation equipment. 


snap valves are especially constructed with heavy molded 
rubber top. No metal parts are within 4” of ground 
surface — cannot injure athletes or interfere with play. 


easy to operate with water constantly under pressure. 
Simply insert sprinkler, mounted on a coupler, into 
snap valve and valve opens automatically. Upon re- 
moval of sprinkler, valve closes automatically. Saves 
time and labor. Many now in use. Full details fur- 
nished on request. 


The SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY 


502 Canal Street, Troy, Ohio 









The cleanest, finest, clearest cuts 
are a fetish around here. That's 
why our craftsman etch straight 
down and always etch clean. No 

dirt spots mar the plate, no 
shoulders pop up to effect repro- 
duction. To insure an ultra- 
meticulous job, our finishers double 
check to remove all unwanted 

dead metal. We come clean so 
your printing and electroplating 
looks sharp and crisp! Try us! 


| engraving company 


We ume boane 













818 West Winnebago Street + Phone MArquette 8-3337 or 8-3338, Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation has an- 
nounced a 32-page teaching aids catalog, 
describing more than 80 charts, posters, book- 
lets, and other materials available to high school 
teachers. 

The teaching aids which cover a wide range 
of subjects, are of value in bringing current 
affairs into the classrooms. The subjects include 
nuclear physics, general science, homemaking, 
social studies, agriculture, industrial arts, radio, 
and practical information on lamps and light- 
ing, appliances for home-economics classes, etc 

For complete information write to the School 
Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01201. 


ANNOUNCE SYLVANIA SLIMLINE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


The Sylvania Electric Products Corporation 
has announced new 48-in., 40-watt and 72-in., 
60-watt slimline fluorescent lamps, which have 
the same construction as the former 75-watt, 
T-12 slimline lamp, as well as the same starting 
feature and 6000-hours average life rating on 
a 12-hour cycle. 

The new companion units have been introduced 
to fill customers’ requests for smaller lamps hav- 
ing the same features as the 8-ft., 75-watt model. 
Combining 22 per cent lower surface brightness 
with 20 per cent more lumens, the new lamps 
provide more lumens per dollar than any other 
fluorscent lamp available. All three lamps have 
the single-pin base construction, providing safe 
insertion into lamp holders. A simple push-pull 
action is needed to seat the lamp, and reliable 
starting under high humidity and subnormal 
voltage conditions is assured by hydrophobic 
coating. 

Each of the lamps is designed for one operating 
current and the rating made in each case is chosen 
to yield a specific performance for that lamp. 

For complete information write to the Sylvania 
Electric Products Corporation, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01202. 


HUNTINGTON ANNOUNCES NEW 
FLOOR TREATMENT 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., have announced 
a new emulsifiable mop dressing, called Huntolene 
Emulsification Floor Container, which is useful 
as a daily treatment for floors, walls, furniture 
and blackboards. It is entirely practicable for 
schoolroom floors because once a surface has 
been Huntolene-cleaned, dust clings to it and 
cannot get into the air again for further cir- 
culation. After several applications, much air- 
borne dust is eliminated. 

The dressing emulsifies, mixes with water, and 
breaks up into small parts when a treated mop 
or cloth is washed. Embedded dirt and grime 
may be washed out completely, leaving the mop 
clean and fluffy, sanitary, and easy to handle. 

A helpful booklet will be sent to any school 
official or building superintendent who addresses 
the Huntington Laboratories, Inc., at Huntington, 
Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01203. 


HAUSERMAN MOVABLE STEEL WALLS 

The E. F. Hauserman Company has issued its 
latest catalog, illustrating and describing various 
types of Hauserman partitions. The catalog in- 
cludes accessories for partitions and railings, a 
typical partition layout drawing, and _ specifi- 
cations for all types. It calls attention to 
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numerous advantages which are patented and 
found only in the Hauserman partition types. 
Among these are movability making it easy to 
change classrooms; incombustible steel con- 
struction; durability and ease of maintenance; 
good sound control; beauty and practicability. 

Information concerning the Hauserman par- 
titions can be obtained by writing to the E. F. 
Hauserman Company, at 6800 Grant Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01204. 


ANNOUNCE AMAZART, NEW ART 
MEDIUM 


The Binney & Smith Company 
has announced Amazart, a new 
sensational art medium, for use 
in decorating fabrics, wood, glass, 
pottery, plaster, tiles, parchment 
and many other surfaces. 

No brush is needed for the 
painting, which is done directly 


Amaz Ar 


COLORS from the tube, is as easy as 
writing with a pen. Six beautiful 

reLow colors are permanent’ when 
fabrics are washed in warm, 


Sey 6 SaatTH co 
—_~ om 
Cease mall ed 


soapy water. 

No special art talent is needed 
to design, mark, letter, or deco- 
rate attractive gifts. No firing or 
fixing of colors is needed since 
the two liquid ounces of Ama- 
zart are ready to use right from 
the tube. 

For further information write 
to Binney & Smith Company, 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
NF 
= For brief reference use ASBJ 
—01205. 





KEWANEE COMPANY DISPLAYS 
BOILERS 

The Kewanee Boiler Company will display in 
its Booth 407 at the 1950 Southwest Air 
Conditioning Exposition in Dallas, Tex., January 
23-27, 1950, three special types of boilers manu- 
factured by the firm. These are Kewanee Type C 
welded boiler for the low pressure steam heating; 
Kewanee Square-Heat Type R unjacketed boiler; 
and Kewanee Bubbling Boiler for gas-fired 
operation. 

For complete information write to ‘he Kewanee 
Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01206. 


TRANE UNIT VENTILATOR FOR 
SCHOOLS 

The Trane Unit Ventilator and its uses in 
schoolrooms is completely described in a four- 
color, 12-page catalog just issued by the Trane 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. Twelve full-color 
photographs show the heating and ventilating 
unit installed in typical schoolrooms. A series 
of explanations point out the advantages of the 
Trane ventilator. A feature of the catalog is 
a cutaway showing the interior of the ventilator 
and its operation. 

For complete information write to the Trane 
Company at La Crosse, Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01207. 


WEBER-COSTELLO ANNOUNCES 
OMEGA CHALKBOARD CHALK 
In answer to a long-felt demand for colored 
chalk that will write well and erase easily, the 
Weber-Costello Company has announced a com- 


pletely new, dustless chalk, the “Omega 
Chalkboard Chalk in Color.” 
This new chalk is manufactured in eight 
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pleasing colors, is especially designed for smooth 
writing and drawing, is dustless, erases easily, and 
is well suited to the new lighter chalkboards or 
the standard blackboard. 

The Omega “oversize” chalk stick is larger 
and more sturdy than the ordinary chalk stick. 
It includes eight 12-stick boxes of assorted 
colors enclosed in an attractive package. 

Complete information can be obtained from 
Weber-Costello Co., Chicago Heights, IU. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01208. 


NEW MONTGOMERY BASKETBALL 
TIMER 


The Montgomery Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
has announced a new line of sports timer move- 
ments for football and basketball scoreboards. 
With local material and student help, scoreboards 
can be built at a substantial saving of about 
75 per cent. 

All timer movements are shipped complete 
with instructions and wiring diagrams so that 
installation can easily be made. No special skills 
or equipment are required to build a scoreboard 
super structure. Standard parts provide remote 
control from the side lines. 

Montgomery basketball timers are available 
in six models for 8-, 10-, or 20-minute playing 
periods for operation on 115 volts, 60 cycle, a.c. 
All football timers are available in eight different 
models for 12- or 15-minute periods for operation 
on 115 volts, 60 cycle a.c 

For complete information write to the Mont- 
gomery Manufacturing Co., 549 West Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01209. 


AMERICAN CRAYON ANNOUNCES 
BRILLIANT COLOR LINE 

To give tempera users the conveniences of 
more ready-mixed special colors, the American 
Crayon Company has added to its extensive color 
range of Prang tempera four new colors: burnt 
sienna, sky blue, flesh, and pink. 

Prang colors are known as the facile line in 
this type of medium. With a balanced sequence 
of colors primarily based on the color range of 
the rainbow, experts of the firm have established 
a color circle wherein each of the 12 basic colors 
is of equal intensity, and equidistant from its 
neighboring colors. This sequence, which produces 
tunde palet, is practically a color instrument 
by which perfect color harmonies come as 
easily to the artist as sound harmonies to the 
musician. 

The Prang tempera line 
small 34-0z. jars in some of the colors which 
were temporarily not available in this size; 
namely red-orange, yellow-orange, blue-green, 
blue-violet, red-violet. Copies of the color chart 
showing actual Prang tempera colors in tuned 
palet are available. 

For complete information write to the 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01210. 


SYLVANIA STARTERS FOR KRYPTON 
FLUORESCENT LAMP 


The Sylvania Electric Products Company has 
announced a new line of starters for both the 85- 
watt Krypton fluorescent lamp and the 100-watt 
fluorescent lamp. The new Sylvania switch 
operates either size lamp under the most extreme 
conditions, such as low line voltage with under- 
ground fixture, and starting current variations 
due to quality differences in commercial ballasts. 
The new designs are the result of considerable 
development work and engineering research. The 
line includes both FS and COP types and the 
present designations of FS-6, FS-64, COP-6, and 
COP-64 are maintained. These not only start 
the 85-watt lamp but give more positive starting 
than the old designs with the standard 100-watt 
lamp. The starters are designed to cut out de- 
activated lamps, to eliminate annoying flashing 
of lamps, and to protect ballasts and starter 
switches. The COP combines the advantages of 
the Glostat starter with a cutout mechanism 
which prevents lamp failures by automatically 
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opening the starter when the lamp fails. 

For complete information write to the Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01211. 


ALL-NYLON INKED TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 

The Remington-Rand Company has announced 
the production and sale of an all-inked type- 
writer ribbon, the 
experimental research. 

Tests of this Nylon ribbon, which is the 
first on the market, indicate that the ribbon 
produces sharp, 
Nylon threads are continuous and are without 
stray fibers to affect the type impression. The 
ribbon is of exceptional durability because of 
the ability of the woven fabric to replenish 


its own supply rapidly after each stroke of a | 
key. This quality of the fabric means increased 


uniformity of print work and easy erasing. 

The new Remington-Rand ribbon, which is 
recommended for all types of standard and 
electric typewriters and accounting machines, will 
result in substantial savings. The 
offered in 16-yd. lengths and provides one third 
more writing surface than the old style 12-yd. 
ribbon. 

For complete information write to the Reming- 
ton-Rand Co., Dept. JS, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01212. 


RCA’s NEW DUAL CHANNEL 
CONSOLETTE FOR SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA Victor has announced a new program 
consolette for medium-sized sound systems, de- 
signed to permit dual programming of radio or 
recorded programs or special announcements to 
loud-speakers in 60 locations. 

The unit which is suited for schools, is capable 
of a variety of instructional and recreational 
uses, as well as communication and administrative 
control services. It provides nine input circuits 
and facilities for simultaneous transmission of 
two different programs to different areas, or 
transmission of a single program, with a second 
channel reserved for intercommunication with any 
location. 

The equipment features centralized finger 
control, self-contained power amplifiers, provision 
for visual aid and audio monitoring of pro- 
grams; it includes a record player, a transcription 
turntable, and radio tuner. A front panel pro- 
vides six banks of ten switches governing one 
loud-speaker location. A pushbutton “talk-back” 
switch, a channel selector, and a monitor selector 
switch are included. 


For complete information write to RCA Victor | 


it Camden, N. J. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—01213. 


ANNOUNCE NEW IDEA IN 
SCHOOLROOM FENESTRATION 


A new idea in schoolroom fenestration, using 
Insulux Prismatic Glass Block, has been an- 
nounced by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., of 
Toledo. This new window design which combines 
light directional glass block with a double-hung 
window in a single unit, is presented graphically 
in a colorful four-page pamphlet available to 
irchitects, builders, and school authorities. 

Entirely new, this window is a complete unit, 
which can be specified as easily as conventional 
windows. The idea works in single and multiple 
units, as well as in ribbon fenestration. The 
circular shows how insulux prismatic glass block 
bends the rays of light toward the ceiling to be 
redirected into the classroom. Glare and contrast 
ire greatly reduced and shading devices are not 
required. The glass block has the same thermal 
insulating value as eight inches of solid brick. 
The clear glass section forming the lower window 
provides vision and adequate ventilation. 

A copy of the folder can be obtained by 
writing to the American Structural Products Co., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01214. 
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PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 


BRATTLEBORO RETREAT P ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania Brattleboro Vermont Wabasha Wisconsin 
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America’s Health 
is Developed 































in the Classroom 


WHERE ELSE than in our schools do the same oppor- 
tunities exist to develop a high standard of health habits? 
Look at what has already been accomplished. To our 
schools goes a large share of the credit for improved 
oral hygiene, for broader dietary knowledge, for training 
in proper ocular care and the importance of correct 
lighting. 





Another vital health factor is controlled atmosphere— 
healthful temperatures, correct humidity and adequate 
-— ventilation. When these conditions prevail in the 
classroom, they can not only be demonstrated as 
one phase of health education, but direct benefits result 
through better health, improved alertness and a 
more efficient and responsive student body. 
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Children require an even, low temperature because thcir 
basic metabolism is higher than that of adults. In 
a room that’s overheated, children perspire, 
encouraging unhygienic habits and cleanliness is 
difficult to maintain. As the day progresses a dull, listless 
spirit overtakes the entire class when subject to improper 
atmospheric conditions. 





Yet modern, automatic control systems make it possible 
to always maintain ideal classroom conditions— 
temperature, humidity and ventilation. For more than 
60 years Minneapolis-Honeywell has been the recognized 
leader in the field of automatic control. From the 
standpoint of engineering experience as well as product 
performance, Honeywell is uniquely qualified for 
consultation about your control requirements. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada, 
Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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Guarding America’s Health with Controlled Atmosphere 


BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN: TORONTO « LONDON ¢« STOCKHOLM « AMSTERDAM « BRUSSELS « ZURICH « MEXICO CITY 
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... with a Nesbitt convector, where desired... and adjustable fill-ins to meet the wall 
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Nesbitt’s standard open storage cabinets .. . and closed cabinets with receding doors 
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The unit ventilator that sets a 

new standard of classroom COMFORT 

... and the ensemble that meets 

today’s nzeds in classroom CONVENIENCE 

Sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
and by American Blower Corporation 

. Send for publication 258 
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